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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot”, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot’? 


Some people regard-this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone —and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day—topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader’s Digest 
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EVERY MONTH 


My Goodness, What a Marathon! 


ss meee to Herodotus, a Persian army of 100,000 
was disposed of by the Greeks at Marathon. This has 
since been regarded as a much exaggerated figure. 
There is, however, no denying that 5,000,0co GUINNESS 
are enjoyed every day. And when one considers what a 
vast phalanx of Guinness this is, one is tempted to mis- 
quote Byron, and say:— 
“When I look down on such mountains of Guinness, 
Guinness looks downright good to me.” 
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. 
The English are universally thought to have an unusual flair for 
politics; yet our writers have no great reputation as exponents of 
the political noyel. This, when one comes to think of it, is surprising. 
Tf other countries fancy they have had better Prime Ministers than 
Benjamin Disraeli, none can boast of having had as Prime Minister 
a better novelist. Again, if one looks to the early history of the 
novel, the English have in More and Harington and Defoe the out- 
tanding pioneers of political romance, and in Swift the first master 
of political satire. Moreover, the genre continues to flourish. Two 
“of the most successful novels of recent months—C. P. Snow’s The 
Affair and L. P. Hartley’s Facial Justice’—are political novels of 
the highest order, though both will rightly be read as something 
more than political novels. 

Snow’s book is that of a radical, Hartley’s is that of a conservative. 
But this is not to say that The Affair is a radical novel, or Facial 
Justice a conservative one. For in Snow’s book the radical ethos 
is seen to have a very narrow victory over new as well as old anta- 
gonists, and in Hartley’s book a single revolutionary voice invokes 
the values of Christian conservativism. Both novels question, in 
their different ways, prevailing political assumptions; neither offers 
much reassurance to those who share the author’s attitudes. 

C. P. Snow, as a pamphleteer, has a ready hand for putting things 
plainly. As a novelist, his method is more subtle and ambiguous. 
‘In his pamphlets. for example, Right-wing personalities tend to get 
short shrift. In his novels, Right-wing figures are treated sympatheti- 
cally and at times indulgently. No character in the whole Strangers 
and Brothers series has been invested with more glamour than 
the crypto-fascist Roy Calvert. In Snow's latest novel, which turns 
on a sort of ‘Dreyfus Affair’ in a Cambridge college, where a Com- 
munist physicist named Howard has been wrongfully dismissed 
from his Fellowship on a charge of scientific fraud, the first and 
most fanatical champion of Howard’s rights is not a Left-winger or 
a liberal but Skeffington,a High Church High Tory of upper-class birth. 


1 Macmillan, 18s. 
2 Hamish Hamilton, 1s. 
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FOREWORD 


As the story develops, Snow’s narrator, Lewis Eliot, as staunchly 
| iberal as ever, comes to the fore as Howard's legal advocate, but 
one of the lessons he learns from the case is that the traditionally 
radical sections of society no longer rally (as they did in the original 
_affaire Dreyfus) to the side of the victim of the Establishment. G.&: 
_Clark, the crippled scholar from a working-class home, emerges as 
_the most heartless reactionary. Lester Ince turns into a figure even 
more alarmingly typical of the present-day —a bourgeois individual 
_who puts on proletarian airs, proclaims a lowbrow hedonism (of the 
I Like It Here kind) and jauntily contracts out of moral issues which 
have no bearing on his private satisfactions. 

Snow’s subject in The Affair may be the ‘closed politics of an 
academic society’; but one cannot fail to see in it the paradigm or 
“model of the modern nation state. Indeed a reader would have to 
Jook far among living practitioners of political science, so-called, for 
_anyone with Snow’s acute awareness of those shifting patterns of 
interest and ideology, of romantic and calculating motives, of public 
spirit and personal ambition which govern our common destinies. 

Hartley’s book is more allegorical in method. Though set in Eng- 
land after a Third World War, it is not another 1984; its target is not 
Communism. Rather it is directed against certain utilitarian or 
Benthamite notions which prevail on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
nowadays, such as the idea of Planning for the Common Good and 
the idea of Equality. In obedience to this notion of Equality, all the 
female inhabitants of Hartley’s future England are provided with 
uniformly pretty faces. No one need be ugly; nor, on the other hand, 
is exceptional beauty tolerated. The good average is the accepted, the 
compulsory norm. A benevolent dictator, supported by a class of 
Platonic auxiliaries, enforces the rule of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number; and nobody is allowed to hanker for any- 
thing which might conflict with the public good. The book, in short, 
is an anti-Utopia of unusually searching kind. And it owes much of 
its importance to the fact that it is not an attack on Marxist or 
Socialist thinking as such, but one which challenges no less the un- 
' formulated normative principles of the Affluent Society and the 
Welfare State, and of that whole Americanized egalitarian culture 
which is spreading all around us on proceeds of technology and 


industry. 
MAURICE CRANSTON 
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DEREK WALCOTT 


Four Poems 


a eel 


A SEA-CHANTEY 


La, toute n’est qu’ordre et beauté, 
Luxe, calme, et volupté. 


, Anguilla, Adina, 
Antigua, Cannelles, 
Andreuille, all the l’s, 
Voyelles, of the liquid Antilles, 
The names tremble like needles 
Of anchored frigates, 
Yachts tranquil as lilies, 
In ports of calm coral, 
The lithe, ebony hulls 
Of strait-stitching schooners, 
The needles of their masts 
That thread archipelagoes 
Refracted embroidery 
In feverish waters 
Of the sea-farer’s islands, 
Their shorn, leaning palms, 
Shaft of Odyssesus, 
Cyclopic volcanoes, 
Creak their own histories, 
In the peace of green anchorage; 
Flight, and Phyllis, 
Returned from the Grenadines, 
Names entered this sabbath, 
In the port-clerk’s register; 
Their baptismal names, 
The sea’s liquid letters, 
Repos donnez a cils . . . 


II 


DEREK WALCOTT 


And their blazing cargoes 
Of charcoal and oranges; 
Quiet, the fury of their ropes. 


Daybreak is breaking 

On the green chrome water, 
The white herons of yachts 
Are at sabbath communion, 
The histories of schooners 

Is murmured in coral, 

Their cargoes of sponges 

On sandspits of islets 
Barques white as white salt 
Of acrid Saint Maarten, 
Hulls crusted with barnacles, 
Holds foul with great turtles, 
Whose ship-boys have seen 
The blue heave of Leviathan, 
A sea-faring, Christian, 

And intrepid people. 


Now an apprentice washes his cheeks 
With salt water and sunlight. 


In the-middle of the harbour 

A fish breaks the Sabbath 

With a silvery leap, 

The scales fall from him 

In a tinkle of church-bells; 

The town streets are orange 
With the week-ripened sunlight, 
Balanced on the bowsprit 

A young sailor is playing 

His grandfather’s chantey 

On a trembling mouth-organ. 
The music curls, dwindling 
Like smoke from blue galleys, 
To dissolve near the mountains. 


The music uncurls with 
The soft yowels of inlets, 
The christening of vessels, 
The titles of portages, 
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The colours of sea-grapes, 
The tartness of sea-almonds, . 
The alphabet of church-bells, 
The peace of white horses, 
The pastures of ports, 

: The litany of islands, 

: The rosary of archipelagoes, 
Anguilla, Antigua, 

Virgin of Guadeloupe, 

And stone-white Grenada 

Of sunlight and pigeons, 

The amen of calm waters, 
The amen of calm waters, 
The amen of calm waters. 


PAYS NATAL 


Your gaze, so full of sadness, 

Contained the emptiness of long canoes, 
The patience of brown rivers, 

In those eyes was the sorrow of villages. 
The touch of your fingers was sand 
Brittle and hot in the forenoon, 

Your forehead was an unmarked beach 
Where no shadowy thoughts pass. 


Like the scent of fresh-cut grass 

Was the hair at the nape of your neck, 

Sweat-pearled, each drop a goblet, 

And your breath, as in sea-conch forever, 

Was the ancient sigh of the sea. 

Your teeth were white pebbles on an unknown beach, 
In your speech 

Was the clearness of the curled wave, 

Green crystal in dead of noon, 

In it was neither cunning nor subtlety. 


In your flesh was the cool darkness 
Of the first night wind on the beach, 
Or as in drought, the first rains. 
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Your pride was imperial as sea-palms, 

Where your feet rest is my country. 

I might... 

I might have gathered those senses In my arms, 
As weary fishermen their honest seines. 


EN MI-CAREME 


Should I compare that lady to this landscape 

Being one with it when she is not within it, 

Tradition would find in her the grace of trees, 

Old ears hear flutes and the crisp lurch of foam 

When in blue silence it is only the flowers 

Falling, and dry palmettos their sea-noise in the breeze 
To such spare music has this country come. 


Suppose I, who saw her lately, caught in her speech, 
Soothed as in drought, by the imagined sea, 

And the conch’s mournful longing for that beach 
She caught her first and only music on, 

Or in a gentle heave of recollection, 

Heard in her voice, leaves on a coral road, 

A road empty and sighing in the sun? 


A sea of cobalt harshness, without cloud, 
Or let a cloud pass, and it makes 

Of that sea-change, merry viridian, 

Such simple metamorphoses she takes, 
Both natures in their naturalness are one. 


Or as the dry earth has its secret place, 

Sweetest being so secret, during drouth, 

Nature has filled her with an earthly grace 

As clear as water in a clay carafe. 

I see that lady and have heard her laugh. 

I am parched with absence. My mouth burns for that mouth. 
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FOUR POEMS 


A MAP OF THE ANTILLES 


On maps to Federalists the Antilles may seem 
A single chain, in the bright geography 

Of shoals and bays like emeralds in a book 
For children; to scholars, they are seas 

Of simple tongues and customs, in the dream 
Of ageing transients, the Hesperides. 
Nothing which I assert can prove them fools 
Since men invent those truths which they discover; 
Mariner or minister, I am none of these, 

My compass keeps avoiding all the facts 

To find that South is its magnetic mover; 

By force of separation it directs 

All active interest towards your shores, moreover, 
As a true governor it approves its acts. 
Against the slightest opposition, it 

Compels all current motions back to you, 
And by such licence damns a federation 
Which can condone my extradition; it 

Is not one country that keeps me from you, 
Nor are seas magical that sing of separation. 
Are these the Hesperides of which we read 
That sets a raging strait between each bed? 
And so an emerald sea, wild as this one 
Seemed to Odysseus a destructive ocean, 
Even as he lingered in Circean seas; 

Since in no magic port was there such peace 
As where his love remained. This is a brief 
Ignored by our first parliaments, to chart 
The dangerous currents of dividing grief 

That make our union a mockery of the heart. 
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The Wheelbarrow 
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‘ 


dow of the dismantled bedroom, ‘when you have finished 
that, would you mind coming upstairs a minute? I want 
you to move a trunk.’ 

And when Evans waved back from the far side of the rumpled 
lawn where he was standing by the bonfire, she closed the window 
to keep out the smoke of slow-burning rubbish—old carpeting, 
clothes, magazines, papers, boxes— which hung about the waists of 
the fir trees and blew towards the house. For three days the fire had 
been burning and Evans, red-armed in his shirt sleeves and sweating 
along the seams of his brow, was prodding it with a garden fork. A 
sudden silly tongue of yellow flame wagged out: some inflammable 
piece of family history—who knew what?—perhaps one of her 
Aunt’s absurd summer hats or a shocking year of her father’s day 
dream accountancy was having its last fling. She saw Evans pick up 
a bit of paper from the outskirts of the fire and read it. What was it? 
Miss Freshwater’s niece drew back her lips and opened her mouth 
expectantly. At this stage all family privacy had gone. Thirty, 
forty, fifty years of life were going up in smoke. 

Evans took up the wheelbarrow and swaggered back with it 
across the lawn towards the house, sometimes tipping it a little to 
one side to see how the rubber-tyred wheel was running and to ad- 
mire it. Miss Freshwater’s niece smiled. With his curly black hair, 
his sun-reddened face and his vacant blue eyes, and the faint white 
scar or chip on the side of his nose, he looked like some hard-living, 
hard-bitten doll. ‘Burn this? This lot to go?’ was his cry. He was an 
impassioned and natural destroyer. She could not have found a 
better man. “Without you, Robert,’ she said on the first day and with 
real feeling, ‘I could never-have faced it.’ 

It was pure luck getting him but, lazy, smiling and drifting, she 
always fell on her feet. She had stepped off the morning train from 
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_ London at the beginning of the week and had stood on the kerb in 


- 


the station yard, waiting for one of the two or three taxi drivers who 
were talking there to take notice of her. Suddenly, Evans drove in 


_ fast from the street outside, pulled up beside her, pushed her in and 
_ drove off. It was like an abduction. The other taxi drivers shouted 


“* 


at him in the bad language of law-abiding men, but Evans slowly 
moved his hand up and down, palm downwards, silently and in- 
sultingly telling them to shut up and keep their hair on. He looked 


very pious as he did this. It made her laugh out loud. 


‘They are manner-less,’ he said in a slow, rebuking voice, giving 
each syllable its clear value as if he were speaking the praise of a 
poem. ‘I am sorry | did not ask you where you want me to take you.’ 

They were going in the wrong direction and he had to swing 
round in the street. She now saw him glance at her in the mirror and 
his doll’s eyes quickly changed from shrewd pleasure to vacancy: she 
was a capture. 

‘This is not the first time you are here, I suppose?’ he said. 

‘I was born here,’ she said. ‘I haven’t been here for twenty-five 
years, well perhaps just for a day a few years ago. It has changed. 
All this building!’ 

She liked friendly conversations. 

They were driving up the long hill out of the town towards her 
Aunt’s house. Once there had been woodland here but now, like a 
red hard sea flowing in to obliterate her memory, thousands of sharp 
villas replaced the tree in angular waves. 

‘Yes,’ he said simply. ‘There is money everywhere.’ 

The car hummed up the long, concrete hill. The villas gave way to 
ribbons of shacks and bungalows. The gardens were buzzing with 
June flowers. He pointed out a bungalow which had a small grocery 
shop in the lean-to at the side, a yard where a couple of old cars 
stood, and a petrol pump. That was his place, he said. And then, 
beyond that, were the latest municipal housing estates built close to 
the Green which was only half a mile from her Aunt’s house. As 
they passed, she saw a white marquee on the Green and a big sagging 
white banner with the words Gospel Mission daubed on it. 

‘I see the Gospellers still keep it up’, she said. For it was all poor 
and outside the town, a place for squatters, poor craftsmen, small- 
holders, little men with little sheds, who in their flinty way had 
had for generations the habit of breaking out into little religious 
sects. 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Evans in a soft voice, shocked that she could doubt 
it. ‘There are great openings. There is a mighty coming to the Lord. 
| toil in the vineyard myself. You are Miss Freshwater’s niece?’ he 
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said. ‘She was a toiler too. She was a giantess for the Lord.’ 

She saw she had been reckless in laughing. She saw she was known. 
It was as if he had knowingly captured her. 

‘You don’t come from these parts, do you?’ she said. 

‘Lam from Wales,’ he said. ‘I came here from the mines. I ob-ject-ed 
to the starvation.’ 

They arrived at the ugly yellow house. It could hardly be seen 
through the overgrown laurels and fir trees which in some places 
fingered the dirty windows. He steadied her as she got out for she 
had put on weight in the last year or so and while she opened her bag 
to find some money, he walked to the gate and looked in. 

‘It was left to-you in the will, I suppose?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ she said. She was a woman always glad to confide. ‘I’ve come 
down to clear up the rubbish before the sale. Do you know anyone 
here who would give me a hand?’ 

‘There are many,’ he pronounced. ‘They are too handy.’ It was like 
a line from an anthem. He went ahead, opened the gate and led the 
way in and when she opened the front door, splitting it away from 
the cobwebs, he went in with her, walking into the stale, sun- 
yellowed rooms. He looked up the worn carpet of the stairs. He 
looked at the ceilings, measuring the size of everything. 

‘It will fetch a high price,’ he said in a sorrowful voice and then, 
looking over her figure like a farmer at the market, in case she might 
go with the property, he added enthusiasm to his sorrow. 

‘The highest!’ he said. ‘Does this door go to the back?’ She lost him 
for a while. When she found him he was outside, at the back of the 
house looking into sheds. He had opened the door of one that con- 
tained gardening tools and there he was, gazing. He was looking at a 
new green metal wheelbarrow with a red wheel and a rubber tyre 
and he had even pulled it out. He pushed it back and when he saw her, 
he said accusingly: 

‘This door has no lock. I do not like to see a door without a lock. 
I will bring one this afternoon.’ 

It was how she knew he had appointed himself. 

‘But who will do your taxi work?’ 

‘My son will do that,’ he said. 

From that moment he owned her and the house. 

‘There will be a lot of toil in this vineyard,’ she said to him mali- 
ciously and wished she had not said it; but Evans’s eyes lost their 
vacancy again and quickened and sparkled. He gave a shout of 
laughter. . 

‘Oh boy, there will!’ he said admiring her. And he went off. She 
walked from room to room, opening windows and from an upper 
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_ one she saw distantly the white sheet of the Gospel tent through the 
- fir trees. She could settle to nothing. 

It was an ugly house of large mean rooms, the landings dark, the 
“stairs steep. The furniture might have come out of old-fashioned 
hotels and had the helpless look of objects too large, ill-met com- 
mercially and too gregarious. After her mother’s death, her father 

had moved his things into his sister’s house. Taste had not been a 
strong point in the family. The books, mainly sermons, were her 
grandfather’s; his son had lived on a hoard of engineering textbooks 
and magazines. His sister read chiefly the Bible and the rest of her 
time changed her clothes, having the notion that she might be going 
out. 

What paralysed Miss Freshwater’s niece was the emptiness of the 
place. She had expected to disturb ghosts if she opened a drawer. 
She had expected to remember herself. Instead, as she waited for 
Evans to come on the first day she had the sensation of being ignored. 
- Nothing watched in the shadows, nothing blinked in the beams of 

sunlight slanting across the room. The room she had slept in meant 
nothing. To fit memories into it was a task so awkward and artificial, 
that she gave up trying. Several times she went to the window, 
waiting for Evans to walk in at the gate and for the destruction to 
begin. 

When he did come he seized the idea at once. All files marked 
Thorpe—that was her father—were ‘rubbish’. Aunt meant ‘non- 
sense’. 

‘Thorpe” he said. ‘Thorpe, more Thorpe! Burn it?” He was off with 
his first load to lay the foundation to the fire. 

‘And get this carpet up. We shall trip on it, it is torn,’ she said. He 
ripped the carpet off the stairs. He tossed the door mats, which were 
worn into holes, outside. By the barrow load out went the magazines. 
Every now and then some object took his eye—a leather strap, a 
bowl, a pipe rack, which he put into a little heap of other perquisites 
at the back door. 

But to burn was his passion. Once or twice, on the way across 
the lawn to the fire with the barrow, he was singing. A hymn, it 
sounded like. And at the end of the day, when she took him a cup 
of tea and they stood chatting, his passion satisfied for the time 
being, he had a good look at her. His eye was on the brooch she was 
carelessly wearing to fasten her green overall. He came closer and 
put his hand to the brooch and lifted it. 

‘Those are pearls, I shouldn’t wonder?’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ she said. He stepped nimbly away, for he was as quick as a 
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‘It is beautiful,’ he said, considering the brooch and herself to- / 


gether. ‘You would not buy it for fifty pounds, nor even a hundred, 
I suppose. A present, I expect?’ And before she could answer, he said 


gravely: ‘Half past five! I will lock the sheds. Are you sleeping here? — | 


My wife would go off her head, alone in the house. When I’m at the © 


Mission, she’s insane!’ 

Evans stared at Miss Freshwater’s niece, waiting for a response to 
his drama. She did not know what to do, so she laughed. Evans gave 
a shout of laughter too. It shook the close black curls of his hair and 
the scar on the side of his nose went white. 

‘I have the key,’ he said seriously and went off. 


‘Robert,’ Miss Freshwater’s niece opened the window and called 
again. ‘Can you come now? | can’t get on.’ 

Evans was on his way back to the house. He stamped quickly up 
the bare stairs. 

‘I’m in here,’ she called. ‘If you can get in!’ 

There was a heap of old brown paper knee high at the door. Some 
of the drawers of a chest had been taken out, others were half open; 
a wardrobe’s doors were open wide. There were shoes, boxes and 
clothes piled on the bed which was stripped. She had a green scarf 
in a turban round her head, and none of her fair hair could be seen. 
Her face, with its strong bones and pale skin marked by dirty fingers, 
looked hard, humorous and naked. Her strong lips were dry and pale 
with dust. 

They understood each other. At first he had bossed her but she had 
fought back on the second day and they were equals now. She spoke 
to him as if they were in a conspiracy together, deciding what should 
be ‘saved’ and what should be ‘cast into the flames’. She used those 
words purposely, as a dig of malice at him. She was taller than he. 
She couldn’t get over the fact that he preached every night at the 
Mission and she had fallen into the habit of tempting him by some 
movement of arm or body, when she caught him looking at her. 
Her Aunt used the word ‘inconvenient’, when her niece was a girl, to 
describe the girl’s weakness for dawdling about with gardeners, 
chauffeurs, errand boys. Miss Freshwater’s niece had lost the sense 
of the ‘convenient’ very early in life. 

‘l’ve started upstairs now,’ she said to Evans. ‘It’s worse than 
downstairs. Look at it.’ 

Evans came a step further into the room and slowly looked round, 
nodding his head. ‘ 

She leaned a little forward, her hands together, eagerly awaiting 
for him to laugh so that they could laugh together. 
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“A, 


‘She never threw away a scrap of paper. Not even paper bags. 


Look at this,’ she said. 


He waded into the heap and peeped into a brown paper bag. It 


: contained a bun, as hard as stone. 


‘Biscuits too,’ she said. “Wrapped up! Like a larder. They must 


_ have been here for years. In the top drawer.’ 


Evans did not laugh. 


__ ‘She feared starvation,’ he said. ‘Old people are hungry. They are 


_ greedy. My grandmother nibbled like a little rat, all day. And in the 


night too. They wake up in the night and they are afraid. They eat 
for comfort. The mice did not get in, I hope,’ he said going to look 
in the drawer. 

‘She was 84,’ she said. 

‘My grandmother was 90,’ he said. ‘My father’s mother. She liked 
to hear a mouse. It was company, she said.’ 

‘I think my Aunt must have been fond of moths,’ she said. ‘They 
came out in clouds from that wardrobe. Look at all those dresses. | 
can hardly bear to touch them.’ 

She shook a couple of dresses in the wardrobe and then took them 
out. ‘There you are, did you see it? There goes one.’ 

She held up an old-fashioned silk dress. 

‘Not worn for 20 years, you can see by the fashion. There!’ She 
gave the dress a pull. ‘Did you hear? Perished. Rotten. They are all 
like that. You can’t give them away. They’d fall off you.’ 

She threw the dresses on the floor and he picked up one and he 
saw where moths had eaten it. 

‘It is wicked,’ he said. ‘All that money gone to waste.’ 

‘Where moth and dust doth corrupt,’ she mocked him, and took 
an armful of the clothes and threw them on the floor. ‘Why did she 
buy them if she did not want them? And all those hats we had to 
burn? You haven’t seen anything yet. Look at this.’ 

On the bed was lying a pile of enormous lace-up corsets. Evans 
considered them. 

‘The men had patience,’ he said. 

‘Oh, she was not married,’ she said. 

He nodded. 

‘That is how all the property comes to you, I suppose,’ he said. 
There was a shrewd flash in his blue eyes and she knew he had been 
gazing at her all this time and not at the clothes; but even as she 
caught his look the dissembling, still, vacant light slid back 
into it. 

‘Shoes!’ she said, with excitement. ‘Do you want any shoes?’ A 
large number of shoes of all kinds, little worn or not worn at all, 
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were rowed in pairs on the bed and some had been thrown into a 
box as well. 

‘Fifty-one pairs I counted,’ she said. ‘She never went out but she 
went on ordering them. There’s a piece of paper in each pair. Have a 
look. Read it. What does it say?” 

He took a piece of paper out of a shoe. 

‘“Comfortable for the evening’,’ he read out. He took another. 
‘For wet weather.” Did it rain indoors?’ 

She took one and read out: 

‘With my blue dress”! Can you imagine? “Sound walking pair”,’ 
she laughed but he interrupted her. 

‘In Wales they lacked them,’ he said. ‘In the bad times they were 
going barefoot. My sisters shared a pair for dances.’ 

‘What shall I do with them?’ she asked. ‘Someone could wear 
them.’ 

‘There are good times now. They have the money,’ he said, snub- 
bing her. ‘They buy new.’ 

‘I mean—anyone,’ she said. ‘They are too big for me. I’ll show 
you.’ 

She sat down on a packing case and slipped her foot into a silver 
evening shoe. 

“You can see, my feet are lost in them,’ she said. 

“You have small feet,’ he said. ‘In Wales the men would be chasing 
you.’ 

‘After chapel, I’ve no doubt,’ she said. ‘Up the mountain — what 
was the name of it? You told me.’ 

‘It has the best view in Wales. But those who go up it never see 
it,’ he laughed. ‘Try this pair,’ he said, kneeling down and lifting her 
foot. ‘Ah no, I see. But look at those legs, boy!’ 

Miss Freshwater’s niece got up. 

‘What size does your wife take?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, very pleased with himself. ‘Where is this 
trunk you said we had to move?’ 

‘Out in the landing cupboard. I’ll show you. I can’t move it.’ 

She led the way to the landing and bent down to tug at it. 

“You must not do that,’ he said, putting his hands on her waist and 
moving her out of the way. He heaved at the trunk and tipped it on 
end. She wanted it, she said, in the light, where she could see. 

‘Here on the chest,’ she said. 

He lifted it up and planked it down on the chest. 

‘Phew!’ he said. “You have a small waist for a married woman. 
Soft. My wife is a giantess, she weighs thirteen stone. And yet, you're 
big, too, oh yes, you are. But you have light bones. With her, now, 
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_ it is the bones that weigh. Shall we open it?’ 


2 


e- 


She sat down on a chair and felt in her pocket for a mirror. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me I looked such a sight?’ she said, wiping 
_her face. ‘Yes, open it.’ 

The trunk was made of black leather, it was cracked, peeling, 


- stained and squashed by use. Dimly printed on it was her father’s 


fading name in white large letters. The trunk had been pitched and 


_ bumped and slithered out of ships’ holds and trains, all over the world. 


Its lid, now out of the true, no longer met the lock and it was closed 


_ by a strap. It had lain ripening and decaying in attics and lofts for 


_ half a lifetime. 


‘What is in it?’ she called, without looking from her mirror. 

‘Clothes,’ he said. ‘Books. A pair of skates. Did the old lady go 
skating?’ 

He pulled out a Chinese hat. There was a pigtail attached to it and 


- he held it up. 


‘Ah,’ he called. ‘This is the job.’ He put the hat on his head and 
pulled out a mandarin coat. 

Miss Freshwater’s niece stared and then she flushed. 

‘Where did you get that?’ she cried jumping up, taking the hat 
from his head and snatching the coat. ‘They’re mine! Where were 
they?’ 

She pushed him aside and pulled one or two things from the 
trunk. 

‘They’re mine!’ she accused him. ‘All mine.’ 

She aged as she looked at him. A photograph fell to the floor as she 
lifted up a book. ‘To darling Frances,’ she read out. ‘Tennyson.’ 

‘Who is this?’ he said, picking up the photograph. 

She did not hear. She was pulling out a cold, sequin evening dress 
that shrank almost to nothing as she picked it up. 

‘Good God,’ she said and dropped it with horror. For under the 
dress was an album. ‘Where,’ she said, sharply possessive, ‘did you 
put the skates?’ She opened the album. She looked at a road deep in 
snow leading to an hotel with eaves a yard wide. She had spent her 
honeymoon there. 

‘Kitzbiihel,’ she said. ‘Oh, no!’ 

She looked fiercely at him to drive him away. The house, so 
anonymous, so absurd, so meaningless and ghostless, had suddenly 
got her. There was a choke of cold wonder in her throat. 

She turned on him: ‘Can’t you clear up all that paper in the room?’ 
She did not want to be seen by him. 

Evans went to the door of the bedroom and, after a glance inside, 
came back. He was not going to leave her. He picked up the book of 
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poems, glanced at a page or two and then dropped it back in the — 


trunk. 

‘Everyone knows,’ he said scornfully, ‘that the Welsh are the 
founders of all the poetry of Europe.’ 

She did not hear him. Her face had drained of waking light. She 
had entered blindly into a dream in which she could hardly drag 
herself along. She was looking painfully through the album, rocking 
her head slowly from side to side, her mouth opening a little and 
closing on the point of speech, a shoulder rising as if she had been 
hurt, and her back moving and swaying as she felt the clasp of the 
past like hands on her. She was looking at ten forgotten years of 
her life, her own life, not her family’s, and she did not laugh when 
she saw the skirts too long, the top-heavy hats hiding the eyes, her 
face too full and fat, her plainness so sullen, her prettiness too open- 
mouthed and loud, her look too grossly sly. In this one, sitting at 
the cafe table by the lake when she was nineteen, she looked master- 
ful and at least forty. In this garden picture she was theatrically 
fancying herself as an ancient Greek in what looked like a night- 
gown! One of her big toes, she noticed, turned up comically in the 
sandal she was wearing. Here on a rock by the sea, in a bathing dress, 
she had got thin again—that was her marriage—and look at her 
hair! This picture of the girl on skis, sharp-faced, the eyes narrowed 
—who was that? Herself—yet how could she have looked like that! 
But she smiled a little at last at the people she had forgotten. This 
man with the crinkled fair hair, a German— how mad she had been 
about him. But what pierced her was that in each picture of herself 
she was just out of reach, flashing and yet dead; and that really it 
was the things that burned in the light of permanence—the chairs, 
the tables, the trees, the car outside the café, the motor launch on the 
lake. These blinked and glittered. They had lasted and were ageless, 
untouched by time, and she was not. She put the album back into the 
trunk and pulled out an old tweed coat and skirt. Under it was an 
exercise book with the word Diary written on it in a hand more 
weakly rounded than the hand she wrote today. Part of a letter fell 
out of the Diary, the second page it seemed, of a letter of her own. 
She read it. 

‘... the job at any rate,’ she read. ‘For a whole week he’s for- 
gotten his chest, his foot, his stomach. He’s not dying any more!!! He 
conde (crossed out) congratulates himself and says it just shows how 
doctors are all fools. Inner self-confidence is what I need, he tells me!! 
It means giving up the flat and that’s what I keep thinking— Oxford 
will be much more difficult for you and me. Women, he says, aren’t 
happy unless they’re sacrificing themselves. Darling, he doesn’t 
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know: it’s the thought of You that keeps...” 

__ She turned over the page. Nothing. She looked through the Diary. 
Nothing. She felt sick and then saw Evans had not gone and was 
watching her. She quickly put the letter back into the Diary. 

_ ‘Ah,’ she said nervously. ‘I didn’t know you were here. I'll show 

-you something.’ She laughed unnaturally and opened the album 
until she found the most ludicrous and abashing picture in the book, 
one that would humiliate her entirely. ‘Here, look at this.’ 

_ There was a see-saw in the foreground by raucously laughing 

‘people wearing paper hats and looking as though they had been 

dipped in glycerine: she was astride at the higher end of the see- 
saw, kicking her legs and on the lower end was a fat young man in 
a pierrot costume. On her short, fuzzy fair hair was a paper hat. 
She showed the picture to Evans and picked out the terrible sequin 
dress from the trunk. 

‘That’s the dress!’ she said, pointing to the picture. ‘I was engaged 
to him. Isn’t it terrible?” And she dropped the dress back again. It 
felt cold and slippery, almost wet. ‘I didn’t marry him.’ 

Evans scowled. 

‘You were naked,’ he said with disgust. 

‘I remember now. | left it all here. I kept that dress for years. I’ll 
have to go through it all.’ And she pulled down the lid. 

‘This photograph fell out,’ he said. 

It was the picture of another young man. 

‘Is this your husband?’ Evans asked, studying the man. 

‘My husband is dead,’ she said sharply. ‘That is a friend.’ And she 
threw the picture back into the trunk. She realized now that Evans 
had been holding her arm a long time. She stepped away from him 
abruptly. The careless friendliness, the sense of conspiracy she had 
felt while they worked together, had gone. She drew away and said 
in the hostile voice of unnecessary explanation: 

‘I mean,’ she said, ‘my husband died a few years ago. We were 
divorced. I mustn’t waste any more time.’ 

‘My wife would not condescend to that,’ he said. 

‘She has no reason, I am sure,’ said Miss Freshwater’s niece, 
severely, and returning to the bedroom. 

‘Now! We can’t waste time like this. You'd better begin with 
what is on the bed. And when you've cleared it you can put the 
kettle on.’ 

When Evans had gone downstairs with his load, she went to the 
landing and glared at the trunk. Her fists were clenched; she wished 
it was alive and that she could hit it. Glancing over the banisters 
to be sure she was alone, she opened it again, took out the photo- 
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graph and the letter from her diary and put them in her handbag. 
She thought she was going to be sick or faint for the past was drum- — 
ming, like a train coming nearer and nearer, in her head. 

‘My God,’ she said. And when she saw her head in its turban and 
her face hardened by shock and grief in her absurd Aunt’s dressing 
table mirror, she exclaimed with real horror. She was crying. ‘Whata 
mess,’ she said and pulled the scarf off her head. Her fair thick hair 
hung round her face untidily. Not once, in all those photographs, 
had a face so wolfish with bitterness and without laughter looked 
back at her. 

‘I’m taking the tea out,’ Evans called from below. 

‘I’m just coming,’ she called back and hurriedly tried to arrange 
her hair and then, because she had cried a little, she put on her 
glasses. Evans gave a sharp look at the change in her when she got 
downstairs and walked through the hall to the door. 

He had put the tray on the grass near a yew hedge in the hot 
corner at the side of the house and was standing a few yards away 
drinking his tea. In the last two days he had never drunk his tea near 
her but had chatted from a distance. 

In her glasses and with her hair girlishly brushed back, Miss 
Freshwater’s niece looked cold, tall and grand, like a headmistress. 

‘I hope we shan’t get any more smoke here,’ she said. ‘Sit down. 
You look too restless.’ 

She was very firm, nodding to the exact place on the lawn on 
which she required him to sit. Taken aback, Evans sat precisely in 
that place. She sat on the grass and poured herself a cup of tea. 

‘How many souls came to Jesus last night?’ she asked in her lady- 
like voice. Evans got up and squatted cheerfully, but watchfully, on 
his heels. 

‘Seventeen,’ he said. 

‘That’s not very good,’ she said. ‘Do you think you could save 
mine?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ he said keenly. 

“You look like a frog,’ she said mocking. He had told her miners 
always squat in this way after work. ‘It’s too late,’ she went on. 
‘Twenty years too late. Have you always been with the Mission?’ 

‘No,’ he said. 

‘What was it? Were you converted, did you see the light?’ she 
mocked, like a teacher 

‘I had a vision,’ he said seriously. 

‘A vision!’ she laughed. She waved her hand. ‘What do you mean — 
you mean, you— well, where? Up in the sky or something?’ 

‘No,’ he said. ‘It was down the mine.’ 
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‘What happened?’ 2 

He put down his cup and he moved it away to give himself more 
room. He squatted there, she thought, not like a frog at all, but like 
_an imp or a devil, very grave and carven-faced. She noticed now how 
_ wide his mouth was and how widely it opened and how far the lips 
_ drew back when he spoke in his declamatory voice. He stared a long 

time waiting for her to stop fidgetting. Then he began: 
‘1 was a drunkard,’ he declaimed, relishing each syllable 
_ separately. ‘I was a liar. I was a hypocrite. I went with women. 
And married women too!’ His voice rose. ‘I was a fornicator. I was 
an adulterer. Always at the races, too, gambling, it was senseless. 
There was no sin the Devil did not lead me into, I was like a fool. I 
_-was the most noteworthy sinner in the valley, everyone spoke of 
it. But I did not know the Lord was lying in wait for me.’ 

‘Yes, but what happened?’ she said. 

He got to his feet and gazed down at her and she was compelled 
to look up at him. 

‘| will tell you,’ he said. ‘It was a miracle.’ He changed his manner 
and after looking round the garden, he said in a hushing and secretive 
voice: 

‘There was a disaster in the mine,’ he said. ‘It was in June. I was 
twenty-three and I was down working and I was thinking of the 
sunlight and the hills and the evening. There was a young girl called 
Alys Davies, you know, two or three had been after her and I was 
thinking I would take her up the rock, that is a quiet place, only an 
old mountain ram would see you...’ 

“You were in the mine,’ she said. ‘You are getting too excited about 
this Alys Jones...’ 

‘Davies,’ he said with a quick grin. ‘Don’t worry about her. She 
is married now.’ He went back to his solemn voice. 

‘And suddenly,’ he said, ‘there was a fall, a terrible fall of rock 
like thunder and all the men shouting. It was at eleven in the morn- 
ing when we stopped work for our tea. There were three men in 
the working with me and they had just gone off. I was trapped 
alone.’ 

‘Were you hurt?’ she said anxiously. 

‘It was a miracle, not a stone touched me. I was in a little black 
cave. It was like a tomb. | was in that place alone for twelve hours. 
I could hear them working to get at me but after the first fall there 
was asecond and then I thought I was finished. I could hear nothing.’ 

‘What did you do? I would have gone out of my mind,’ she said. 
‘Is that how you got the scar on your nose?’ 

‘That was in a fight,’-he said, offhand. ‘Madness is a terrible thing. 
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I stared into the blackness and I tried to think of one thing to stop my 
mind wandering but I could not at first for the fear, it was chasing 


| 


and jumping like a mad dog in my head. I prayed and the more | > 


prayed the more it chased and jumped. And then, suddenly, it 
stopped. I saw in my mind a picture. I saw the mantelpiece at home 
and on it a photograph of our family—my father and mother, my 
four sisters and my brother. And we had an aunt and uncle just 
married, it was a wedding photograph. I could see it clearly as if I 
had been in my home. They were standing there looking at me and 
I kept looking at them and thinking about them. I held on to them. 
I kept everything else out of my mind; wherever I looked that 
picture was before my eyes. It was like a vision. It saved me.’ 

‘I have heard people say they hear voices,’ said Miss Freshwater’s 
niece, kindly now. 

‘Oh, no! They were speechless,’ said Evans. ‘Not a word! I spoke 
to them,’ he said. ‘Out loud. I promised God in front of all my 
family that I would cleanse my soul when I got out.’ 

Evans stood blazing in his trance and then he picked up his cup 
from the grass and took it to her. 

‘May I please have some more tea?’ he said. 

‘Of course,’ she said. ‘Sit down.’ 

He considered where he should sit and then put himself beside 
her. 

‘When I saw you looking at your photographs,’ he said, ‘I thought 
“She is down the mine”’.’ 

‘I have never been down a mine in my life. I don’t know why. We 
lived near one once when I was in the north,’ she evaded. 

‘The mine of the past,’ he said. “The dark mine of the past.’ 

‘I can see why you are a preacher, Robert,’ she smiled. ‘It’s funny 
how one cannot get one’s family out of one’s head. I could feel mine 
inside me for years— but not now.’ 

She had entirely stopped mocking him. 

‘I can’t say they ever saved me,’ she said. ‘I think they nearly 
ruined me. Look at that ugly house and all that rubbish. Did you 
ever see anything like their furniture? When I was a girl I used to 
think, Suppose I got to look like that sideboard! And then money 
was all they ever talked about—and good and nice people 
always had money. It was like that in those days, thank God 
that has gone. Perhaps it hasn’t. I decided to get away from it and 
I got married. They ought to have stopped me—all I wanted was to 
get away —but they thought my husband had money, too. He just 
had debts and a bad stomach. When he spentallmy money, he just got 
ill to punish me . . . You don’t know anything about life when you're 
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young and when you are old it’s too late...’ | 
_ ‘That’s a commonplace remark,’ she went on, putting her cup on 
the tray and reaching for his. ‘My mother used to make it.’ She 
Picked up her scarf and began to tie it on her head, but as she was 
tying it Evans quickly reached for it and pulled it off. His hand held 
_the nape of her neck gently. 
“You are not old,’ he shouted, laughing and sparkling. ‘Your hair is 
golden, not a grey one in it, boy.’ 
_ ‘Robert, give me that scarf. It is to keep out the dust,’ she said, 
blushing. She reached for the scarf and he caught her wrist. 

_ ‘When I saw you standing at the station on Monday, I said, Now, 
there is a woman! Look at the way she stands, a golden woman, 
that is the first I have seen in this town, she must be a stranger,’ he 
said. 

‘You know all the others, I expect,’ she said with amusement. 

- ‘Oh, indeed, yes I do! All of them!’ he said. ‘I would not look at 
them twice.’ 

His other hand slipped from her neck to her waist. 

‘I can trust myself with them, but not with you,’ he said, lowering 
his voice and speaking down to her neck. ‘In an empty house,’ he 
whispered, nodding to the house, letting go of her hand and stroking 
her knee. 

‘I am far past that sort of thing,’ said Miss Freshwater’s niece, 
choosing a lugubrious tone. She removed his arm from her waist. 
And she stood up, adroitly picking up the tray and from behind 
that defence, looked round the garden. Evans sprang up but instead 
of coming near her, he jumped a few yards away and squatted on his 
heels, grinning at her confidently. 

‘You look like the devil,’ she said. 

He had placed himself between her and the way to the house. 

‘It is quiet in the garden, too,’ he said with a wink. And then she 
saw the wheelbarrow which he had left near the fire. 

‘That barrow ought to go well in the sale,’ she said. ‘It is almost 
new. How much do you think it will fetch” 

Evans stood up at once and his grin went. An evasive light, almost 
the light of tears, came into his hot blue eyes and he stared at her 
with an alarm that drove everything else out of his head. 

‘They'll put it in with the tools, you will not get much for it.’ 

‘I think every man in the town will be after it,’ she said, with 
malice. 

‘What price did you want for it” he said, uncertain of her. 

‘I don’t know what they cost,’ she said carelessly and walked past 
him very slowly back to the house, maddening him by her walk. 
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He followed her quickly and when she turned, still carrying thetray, | 


to face him in the doorway, she caught his agitation. 
‘| will take the tray to the kitchen,’ he said politely. 


‘No,’ she said. ‘I will do that. I want you to go upstairs and fetch | 


down all those shoes. And the trunk. It can all go.’ 

And she turned and walked through the house to the kitchen. 
He hesitated for a long time; at last she heard him go upstairs and 
she pottered in the kitchen where the china and pans were stacked 
on the table, waiting for him to come down. He was a very long time. 
He came down with the empty trunk. 

‘It can all go. Burn it all. It’s no good to anyone, damp and rotten. 
I’ve put aside what I want,’ she said. 

He looked at her sullenly. He was startled by her manner and by 
the vehemence of her face, for she had put on the scarf and her face 
looked strong-boned, naked and ruthless. She was startled 
herself. 

His sullenness went; he returned to his old excitement and hurried 
the barrow to the fire and she stood at the door impatiently waiting 
for the blaze. When he saw her waiting he came back. 

‘There it goes,’ he said with admiration. 

The reflection of the flame danced in points of light in her eyes, 
her mouth was set, hard and bitter. Presently the flame dropped and 
greenish smoke came out thickly. 

‘Ah!’ she gasped. Her.body relaxed and she smiled at Evans, temp- 
ting him again. 

‘I’ve been thinking about the barrow,’ she said. ‘When we've 
finished up here, I’ll make you a present of it. I would like to give it 
to you, if you have a use for it?’ 

She could see the struggle going on inside him as he boldly looked 
at her; and she saw his boldness pass into a small shrug of indepen- 
dent pride and the pride into pretence and dissembling. 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, ‘that I have a use — well, I'll take it off you. 
I’ll put the shoes in it, it will save bringing up the car.’ He could not 
repress his eagerness any longer. ‘I’ll put the shoes into it this even- 
ing. Thank you.’ He paused. ‘Thank you, ma’am,’ he said. 

It was the first time he had called her ma’am. The word was like a 
blow. The affair was over. It was, she realized, a dismissal. 

An hour later she heard him rumbling the barrow down the path 
to the gate. The next day he did not come. He had finished with her. 
He sent his son up for his money. 


It took Miss Freshwater’s niece two more days to finish her 
work at the house. The heavy jobs had been done, except for put- 
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ting the drawers back into the chests. She could have done with 
-Evans’s help there and for the sweeping which made her hot but 
she was glad to be alone because she got on more quickly with the 
work. She hummed and even sang as she worked, feeling light and 
astonishingly happy. Once or twice, when she saw the white sheet 
_of the Mission tent distantly through the trees, she laughed: 
‘He got what he wanted! And I’m evidently not as old as I look.’ 
~The last hours buzzed by and she spun out the time, reluctant 
to go. She dawdled, locking the sheds, the windows and doors, until 
there was nothing more to keep her. She brought down a light suit- 
_ease in which she had put the few things she wanted to take away 
and she sat in the dining room, now as bare as an office, to go through 
her money. After the destruction she was having a fit of economy 
and it had occurred to her that instead of taking a taxi to the station, 
she could walk down to the bus stop on the Green. She knew that the 
happiness she felt was not ebbing, but had changed to a feeling she 
had not had for many years: the feeling of expectancy and as this 
settled in her, she put her money back and papers back into her bag. 
There was a last grain of rubbish here: with scarcely a glance at 
them, she tore up the photograph and the unfinished letter she had 
found in the trunk. 

‘I owe Evans a lot,’ she thought. 

Nothing retained her now. 

She picked up her case. She left the house and walked down the 
road in the strong shade of the firs and the broad shade of the oak 
trees, whose leaves hardened with populous contentment in the long 
evening light. When she got to the open Green children were play- 
ing round the Gospel Tent and in twos and threes people were 
walking from the houses across the grass towards it. She had twenty 
minutes to wait until her bus arrived. She heard the sound of singing 
coming from the tent. She wondered if Evans would be there. 

‘I might give him the pleasure of seeing what he missed,’ she 
thought. 

She strolled across to the tent. 

A youth who had watered his hair and given it a twirl with a 
comb was standing in his best clothes at the entrance to the tent. 

‘Come to Jesu! Come to Jesu!’ he said to her as she peeped inside. 

‘I’m just looking for someone,’ she said politely. 

The singing had stopped when she looked in but the worshippers 
were still standing. They were packed in the white light of the tent 
and the hot smell of grass and somewhere at the far end, invisible, a 
man was shouting like a cheap jack selling something at an auction. 
He stopped suddenly and a high powerful country voice whined out 
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alone: ‘Ow in the vale...’ and the congregation joined in for another 
long verse. 

‘Is Mr Evans here tonight?’ she asked the youth. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘He’s witnessing every night.’ 

‘Where is he? I don’t see him.’ > 

The verse came to an end and once more a voice began talking at 
the other end of the tent. It was a woman’s voice, high and incom- 
prehensible and sharp. The hymn began again and then spluttered 
into an explosive roar that swept across the Green. 

‘They've fixed it. The loudspeaker!’ the youth exclaimed. Miss 
Freshwater’s niece stepped back. The noises thumped. Sadly, she 
looked at her watch and began to walk back to the bus stop. When 
she was about ten yards from the tent, the loudspeaker gave a loud 
whistle and then, as if God had cleared his throat, spoke out with 
a gross and miraculous clearness. 

‘Friends,’ it said, sweeping right across the Green until it struck 
the furthest houses and the trees. ‘My friends...’ 

The word seemed to grind her and everyone else to nothing, to 
mill them all into the common dust. 

‘When I came to this place,’ it bellowed, ‘the serpent...’ (An ex- 
plosion of noise followed but the voice cleared again) ‘... heart. No 
bigger than a speck it was at first, as tiny as a speck of coal grit in 
VOUT. GY'Gr aero 

Miss Freshwater’s niece stopped. Was it Evans’s voice? A motor 
coach went by on the road and drowned the next words, and then 
she heard, spreading into an absurd public roar: 

‘I was a liar. I was an adulterer. Oh my friends, I was the slave of 
the strange woman the Bible tells about, the whore of Babylon, in 
her palace where moth and dust...’ Detonations again. 

But it was Evans’s voice. She waited and the enormously magnified 
voice burst through: 

‘And then by the great mercy of the Lord I heard a voice cry out 
“Robert Evans, what are you doing, boy? Come out of it” ...’ But 
the voice exploded into meaningless concussions, suddenly 
resuming: 

‘...and burned the adulteress in the everlasting fire, my friends 
—and all her property.’ 

The hymn started up again. 

“Well not quite all, Robert,’ said Miss Freshwater’s niece pleasantly 
aloud and a child eating an ice cream near her watched her walk 
across the grass to the bus 3top, thinking the old lady was mad. 
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Two Poems 


DYLAN THOMAS ON A GRAMOPHONE RECORD 


The mortal moon has stropped her horn, 
and struck a Druid blow, 

her sickle has reaped Dai Barleycorn 
as clean as mistletoe: 


word in the morning reached Laugharne 
by the mourning gulls of the Severn 

that night had ground Dai Barleycorn 
and carried him to the oven. 


Now three round years have passed, that spoke 


of how she cut him down, 
and she has sent his body back 
baked to a round millstone — 


a wafer that was never flesh, 

but pressed in the book of the slate; 
black and stiff as a fossil fish 

on the side of Darwin’s plate. 


Fixed in his grave and corkscrew groove 
he waits the resurrection, 

starched bodiless out of the reach of love, 
handshake, drink, or question 


Communion-thin and pancake-flat 
and dry as a Baptist’s will. 


~ Only the grin of a nine-lived cat 


his voice has children still. 


It waits for neither wine nor priest 
but set it on its side— 

and with the thorn against its breast 
the wafer turns to word. 
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It turns against the needle’s point, 
opens a tongueless beak 

and feathering like King Herod’s joint 
we hear the fossil speak — 


outspread upon the endless wheel 
of his black Bardic halo 

into the eye of the sapphire nail 
the whirlpool sucks him shallow 


up stands his voice like a harvest ghost 
out of the hungry dish. 

But the word that lies in that black host 
can never again be flesh. 


TREE WOMAN 


Her hammock between two trees, 
her body shapes the net— 
afternoon swings at ease. 


Spreading its gentle shock 
like love in another room 
her swinging moves the shadow: 


afloat on wave or root 
one rounded arm stretched out 
to dolphin or to squirrel — 


Her skin of leaf or scale, 
bubbles or cones for breasts — 
impregnable stem or tail: 


she’s mermaid in her pool 
or the girl-soul of the tree 
equally beautiful. 


For that the traveller 
would run on any rock, 
forget all forest prudence. 


Flushed by my thoughts, she goes. 
The hammock swings in her shape 
long after it is alone. 
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Song of Sixpence 
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Razor Blade couldn’t make a note nohow, no matter what he 

do, everywhere he turn, people telling him they ain’t have 
work. It look like if work scarce like gold, and is six months now 
he ain’t working. 

* Besides that, Razor Blade owe Chin parlour about five dollars, and 
the last time he went in for a sandwich and a sweet drink, Chin tell 
him no more trusting until he pay off all he owe. Chin have his 
name in a copybook under the counter. 

‘Wait until the calypso season start,’ he tell Chin, ‘and I go be 
reaping a harvest. You remember last year how much money I had?’ 

But though Chin remember last year, that still ain’t make him 
soften up, and it reach a position where he hungry, clothes dirty, 
and he see nothing at all at all to come, and this time so, the calypso 
season about three four months off. 

On top of all that, rain falling nearly every day, and the shoes 
he have on have big hole in them, like if they laughing, and the 
water getting up in the shoes and have his feet wet. 

Was the rain what cause him to thief a pair of shoes from by a 
shoemaker shop in Park Street. Is the first time he ever thief, and it 
take him a long time to make up his mind. He stand up there on the 
pavement by this shoemaker shop, and he thinking things like 
Oh God when I tell you I hungry, and all the shoes around the 
table, on the ground, some capsize, some old and some new. some 
getting halfsole and some getting new heel. 

It have a pair just like the one he have on. 

The table cut up for so, as if the shoemaker blind and cutting the 
wood instead of the leather, and it have a broken calabash shell with 
some boil starch in it. The starch look like pap; he so hungry he feel 
he could eat it. 

Well, the shoemaker in the back of the shop, and it only have 
few people sheltering rain on the pavement. It look so easy for him 
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to put down the old pair and take up another pair—this time SO, 
he done have his eye fix on a pair that look like Technic, and just his _ 
size, too besides. 

Razor Blade remember how last year he was sitting pretty —two- 
tone Technic, gaberdeen suit, hot tie. Now that he catching his 
royal, everytime he only making comparison with last year, thinking 
in his mind how them was the good old days, and wondering if they 
go ever come back again. 

And it look to him as if thiefing could be easy, because plenty 
time people does leave things alone and go away, like how now 
the shoemaker in the back of the shop, and all he have to do is take 
up a pair of shoes and walk off in cool blood. 

Well, it don’t take plenty to make a thief. All you have to do 
is have a fellar catching his royal, and can’t get a work noway, and 
bam! by the time he make two three rounds he bounce something 
somewhere, an orange from a tray, or he snatch a bread in a parlour, 
or something. 

Like how he bounce the shoes. 

So though he frighten like hell and part of him going like a pliers, 
Razor Blade playing victor brave boy and whistling as he go down 
the road. 

The only thing now is that he hungry. 

Right there by Queen Street, in front a chinese restaurant, he get 
an idea. Not an idea in truth; all he did think was: In for a shilling 
in for a pound. But when he think that, is as if he begin to realize that 
if he going to get stick for the shoes, he might as well start thiefing 
black is white. 

So he open now to anything; all you need is a start, all you need 
is a crank up, and it come easy after that. 

What you think he planning to do? He planning to walk in the 
chinee restaurant and sit down and eat a major meal, and then out 
off without paying. It look so easy, he wonder why he never think of 
it before. 

The waitress come up while he looking at the menu. She stand 
up there, with a pencil stick up on she ears like a real test, and when 
he take a pin-t at she he realize that this restaurant work only part- 
time as far as she concern, because she look as if she sleepy, she body 
bend up like a piece of copper wire. 

What you go do? She must be only getting a few dollars from the 
chinee man, and she can’t live on that. 

He realize suddenly that he bothering about the woman when he 


himself catching his tail, so he shake his head and watch down at 
the menu. . 
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a He mad to order a portion of everything:—fry rice, chicken 

-chop-suey, roast pork, chicken chow-min, birdnest soup, chicken 
broth, and one of them big salad with big slice of tomato and 
onion. 

= He begin to think again about the last calypso season, when he 

was holding big, and uses to go up by the high-class chinee 

_Testaurant in St Vincent Street. He think how is a funny thing how 
sometimes you does have so much food that you eat till you sick, 
and another time you can’t even see you way to hustle a rock and 
mauby. 

It should have some way that when you have the chance you could 

_ €at enough to last you for a week or a month, and he make a plan 
right there, that the next time he have money (oh God) he go make 
a big deposit in a restaurant, so that all he have to do is walk in and 
eat like stupidness. 

But the woman getting impatient. She say: ‘You taking a long 

“time to make up you mind, like you never eat in restaurant before.’ 

And he think about the time when he had money, how no frowsy 
woman could have talk to him so. He remember how them wait- 
resses used to hustle to serve him, and one night the talk get around 
that Razor Blade, the Calypsonian, was in the place, and they insist 
that he give them a number. Which one it was again? The one 
about Home and the Bachelor. 

‘Come, come, make up your mind, mister, I have work to do.’ 

So he order plain boil rice and chicken stew, because the way how 
he feeling, all them fancy chinee dish is only joke, he feel as if he 
want something like roast breadfruit and saltfish, something solid so 
when it go down in his belly he could feel it there. 

An he tell the woman to bring a drink of Barbados rum first thing, 
because he know how long they does take to bring food in them 
restaurant, and he could coast with the rum in the meantime. 

By the time the food come he feeling so hungry he could hardly 
wait, he fall down on the plate of rice and chicken as if is the first 
time he see food, and in three minute everything finish. 

And is just as if he seeing the world for the first time, he feel 
like a million, he feel like a lord; he give a loud belch and bring up 
some of the chicken and rice to his throat; when he swallow it back 
down it taste sour. 

He thinking how it had a time a American fellar hear a calypso in 
Trinidad and he went back to the States and he get it set up to music 
and thing, and he get the Andrew Sisters to sing it, and the song 
make money like hell, it was on Hit Parade and all; wherever you 
turn, you could hear people singing that calypso. This time so, the 
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poor calypsonian who really write the song catching hell in 
Trinidad; it was only when some smart lawyer friend tell him about 


copyright and that sort of business that he wake up. He went to | 


America; and how you don’t know he get a lot of money after the 
case did fix up in New York? 

Razor Blade know the story good; whenever he write a calypso, 
he always praying that some big-shot from America would hear it 
and like it, and want to set it up good. The Blade uses to go in 
Frederick Street and Marine Square by the one-two music shops, and 
look at all the popular songs, set up in notes and words, with the 
name of the fellar who write it big on the front, and sometimes his 
photograph too. And Razor Blade uses to think: But why I can’t 
write song like that too, and have my name all over the place? 

And when things was good with him, he went inside now and 
then, and tell the clerks and them that he does write calypsos. But 
they only laugh at him, because they does think that calypso is no 
song at all, that what is song is numbers like ‘I’ve Got You Under 
My Skin’ and ‘Sentimental Journey’, what American composers 
write. 

And the Blade uses to argue that every dog has his day, and that a 
time would come when people singing calypso all over the world like 
stupidness. 

He thinking about all that as he lean back there in the chinee man 
restaurant. 

Is to peel off now without paying! 

The best way is to play brassface, do as if you own the damn 
restaurant, and walk out cool. 

So he get up and he notice the waitress not around (she must be 
serving somebody else) and he take time and walk out, passing by 
the cashier who writing something in a book. 

But all this time, no matter how boldface you try to be, you can’t 
stop part of you from going like a pliers, clip clip, and he feel as if 
he want to draw his legs together and walk with two feet as one. 

When the waitress find out Razor Blade gone without paying, she 
start to make one set of noise, and a chinee man from the kitchen 
dash outside to see if he could see him, but this time so Razor Blade 
making races down Frederick Street. 

The owner of the restaurant tell the woman she have to pay for 
the food that Razor Blade eat, that was she fault, and she begin to 
cry big water, because is a lot of food that Razor Blade put away, 
and she know that that mean two three dollars from she salary. 

This time so, Razor Blade laughing like hell; he quite down by the 
Railway Station, and he know nobody could catch him now. 
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ae _One set of rain start to fall suddenly; Razor Blade walking like a 
; king in his new shoes, and no water getting up his foot this time, so 
_he ain’t even bothering to shelter. 

And he don’t know why, but same time he get a sharp idea for a 

_ calypso. About how a man does catch his royal when he can’t get 
a work noway. The calypso would say about how he see some real 

hard days; he start to think up words right away as he walking in 
the rain: 

It had a time in this colony 

When everybody have money excepting me 
I can’t get a work no matter how I try 

It look as if good times pass me by 

He start to hum it to the tune of a old calypso (Man Centipede 
Bad Too Bad) just to see how it shaping up. 

And he think about One Foot Harper, the one man who could 
help him out with a tune. 

* It had a big joke with One Foot one time. Somebody thief One 
Foot crutch one day when he was catching a sleep under a weeping 
willow tree in Woodford Square, and One Foot had was to stay in 
the square for a whole day and night. You could imagine how he 
curse stink; everybody only standing up and laughing like hell; 
nobody won’t lend a hand, and if wasn’t for Razor Blade, now so 
One Foot might still be waiting under the weeping willow tree for 
somebody to get a crutch for him. 

But the old Blade help out the situation, and since that time, the 
both of them good friends. 

So Razor Blade start making a tack for the tailor shop which part 
One Foot does always be hanging out, because One Foot ain’t 
working noway, and every day he there by the tailor shop, sitting 
down on a soapbox and talking balls whole day. 

But don’t fret you head, One Foot ain’t no fool; it had a time in 
the old days when they uses to call him King of Calypso, and he 
was really good. If he did have money, or education business, 1s a 
sure thing he would have been up the ladder, because he was the 
first man who ever had the idea that calypsonians should go away 
and sing in America and England. But people only laugh at One 
Foot when he say that. 

Razor Blade meet One Foot in a big old talk about the time when 
the Town Hall burn down (One Foot saying he know the fellar who 
start the fire). When One Foot see him, he stop arguing right away 
and he say: : 

‘What happening paleets, long time no sce. 

Razor Blade say: ‘Look man, I have a sharp idea for a calypso. Let 
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we go in the back of the shop and work it out.’ 

But One Foot feeling comfortable on the soapbox. He say: ‘Take 
ease, don’t rush me. What about the shilling you have for me, that 
you borrow last week.’ 


The Blade turn his pockets inside out, and a pair of dice roll out, _ 


and a penknife fall on the ground. 

‘Boy, I ain’t have a cent. I broken. I bawling. If you stick me with 
a pin you won't draw blood.’ 

‘Don’t worry with that kind of talk, is so with all-you fellars, you 
does borrow a man money and then forget his address.’ 

‘I telling you man,’ Razor Blade talk as if he in a hurry, but is only 
to get away from the topic, ‘you don’t believe me?’ 

But the Foot cagey. He say, “All right, all right, but | telling you 
in front that if you want money borrow again, you come to the 
wrong man. | ain’t lending you a nail till you pay me back that 
shilling that you have for me.’ The Foot move off the soapbox, and 
stand up balancing on the crutch. 

‘Come man, do quick,’ Razor Blade make as if to go behind the 
shop in the backroom. Same time he see Rahamut, the Indian tailor. 

‘What happening, Indian, things looking good with you.’ 

Rahamut stop stitching a khaki pants and look at the Blade. 

‘You and One Foot always writing calypso in this shop, all-you 
will have to give me a commission.’ 

‘Well you know how it is, sometimes you up, sometimes you 
down. Right now I so down that bottom and I same thing.’ 

‘Well old man is a funny thing but I never see you when you up.’ 

“Ah, but wait till the calypso season start.’ 

‘Then you won't come round here at all. Then you is bigshot, you 
forget small fry like Rahamut.’ 

Well, Razor Blade don’t know what again to tell Rahamut, 
because is really true all what the Indian saying about he and One 
Foot hanging out behind the shop. And he think about these days 
when anybody tell him anything, all he could say is: ‘Wait till the 
calypso season start up,’ as if when the calypso season start up God 
go come to earth, and make everybody happy. 

So what he do is he laugh kiff-kiff and give Rahamut a pat on the 
back, like they is good friends. 

Same time One Foot come up, so they went and sit down by a 
break-up table. 

Razor Blade say: ‘Listen to these words old man, you never hear 
calypso like this in you barn days,’ and he start to give the Foot the 
words. 

But from the time he start, One Foot chook his fingers in his 
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ears and bawl out: ‘Oh God old man, you can’t think up something 
-hew, is the same old words every year.’ 
‘But how you mean man,’ the Blade say, ‘this is calypso father. 
_ Wait until you hear the whole thing.’ 
They begin to work on the song, and One Foot so good that in two 
_ twos he fix up a tune. So Razor Blade pick up a empty bottle and a 
piece of stick, and One Foot start beating the table, and is so they 
getting on, singing this new calypso that they invent. 
_ Well, Rahamut and another Indian fellar who does help him out 
with the sewing come up and listen. 
‘What you think of this new number, papa?’ the Blade ask 
- Rahamut. 

Rahamut scratch his head and say: ‘Let me get that tune again.’ 

So they begin again, beating on the table and the bottle, and 
Razor Blade imagine that he singing to a big audience in the Calypso 

Tent, so he putting all he have in it. 
~ When they finish the fellar who does help Rahamut say: “That 
is hearts.’ 

But Rahamut say: ‘Why you don’t shut you mouth? What all-you 
Indian know about calypso?’ 

And that cause a big laugh, everybody begin to laugh kya-kya, 
because Rahamut himself is a Indian. 

One Foot turn to Razor Blade and say: ‘Listen to them two Indian 
how they arguing about we creole calypso. I never see that in my 
born days!’ 

Rahamut say: ‘Man, I is a creolise Trinidadian, oui.’ 

Razor Blade say: ‘All right, joke is joke, but all-you think it 
good? It really good?’ 

Rahamut want to say yes, it good, but he beating about the bush, 
he hemming and hawing, he saying: ‘Well, it so-so’, and ‘it not so 
bad’, and ‘I hear a lot of worse ones’. 

But the fellar who does help Rahamut, he getting on as if he mad, 
he only hitting Razor Blade and One Foot on the shoulder and 
saying how he never hear a calypso like that, how it sure to be the 
Road March for next year Carnival. He swinging his hands all about 
in the air while he talking, and his hand hit Rahamut hand and 
Rahamut get a chook in his finger with a needle he was holding. _ 

Well, Rahamut put the finger in his mouth and start to suck it, 
and he turn round and start to abuse the other tailor fellar, saying 
why you don’t keep you tail quiet, look you make me chook my 
hand with the blasted needle? 

‘Well what happen for that? You go dead because a needle chook 


you?’ the fellar say. 
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Big argument start up; they forget all about Razor Blade calypso 
and start to talk about how people does get blood poison from pin 
and needle chook. 

Well, it don’t have anything to write down as far as the calypso 


concern. Razor Blade memorize the words and tune, and that is the © 


case. Is so a calypso born, cool cool, without any fuss. Is so all them 
big number like ‘Yes, I Catch Him Last Night’, and ‘That is a 
Thing I Can Do Anytime Anywhere’, and ‘Old Lady Your Bloomers 
Falling Down’, born right there behind Rahamut tailor shop. 

After the big talk about pin and needle Rahamut and the fellar 
who does assist him went back to finish off a zootsuit that a fellar 
was going to call for in the evening. 

Now Razor Blade want to ask One Foot to borrow him a shilling, 
but he don’t know how to start, especially as he owe him already. 
So he begin to talk sweet, praising up the tune that One Foot invent 
for the calypso, saying he never hear a tune so sweet, that the 
melody smooth like sweetoil. 

But as soon as he start to come like that, the old Foot begin to 
get cagey, and say, ‘Oh God old man, don’t mamaguile me.’ 

The Blade not so very fussy, because a solid meal in his belly. But 
same time he trying to guile One Foot into lending him a little 
thing, he get an idea. 

He begin to tell One Foot how he spend the morning, how he ups 
the shoes from the shoemaker shop in Park Street, and how he eat 
big for nothing. 

One Foot say: ‘I bet you get in trouble, all-you fellars does take 
some brave risk, oui.’ 

Razor say: ‘Man, it easy as kissing hand, is only because you have 
one foot and can’t run fast, that’s why you talking so.’ 

Foot say: ‘No jokes about my one foot.’ 

Razor say: ‘But listen man, you too stupid again! You and me 
could work up a good scheme to get some money. If you thiefing, 
you might as well thief big.’ 

‘Is you is the thief, not me.’ 

‘But listen man Foot,’ the Blade gone down in low voice, ‘I go 
do everything, all I want you to do is to keep watchman for me, to 
see if anybody coming.’ 

‘What is the scheme you have?’ 

To tell truth, Blade ain’t have nothing cut and dry in the old 
brain; all he thinking is that he go make a big thief somewhere 
where have money. He stratch his head and pull his ears like he 


did see Spencer Tracy do in a picture, and he say: ‘What about the 
Roxy Theatre down St James?’ 
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___ Same time he talking, he feeling excitement in his body, like 
4 i going up and coming down and he hold on to One Foot 
The Foot say: ‘Well yes, the day reach when you really catching 
you royal. I never thought I would see the time when my good 
a friend Razor Blade turn thief. Man, you sure to get catch. Why you 
don t try for a work somewhere until the calypso season start up?’ 

‘T tired try to get work. It ain’t have work noway.’ 

_ ‘Well, you ain’t no thief. You sure to get catch, | tell you.’ 

‘But man look how I get away with the shoes and the meal! I 
tell you all you have to do is play boldface, and you could commit 
murder and get away free.’ 

The Foot start to hum a old calypso: 

‘If a man have money today ... 
He could commit murder and get away free 
- And live in the Governor’s company ..... ; 
’ The Blade begin to get vex. ‘So you don’t like the idea? You think 
I can’t get away with it?’ 

‘You ain’t have no practice. You is a novice. Crime does not pay.’ 

‘You is a damn coward!’ 

‘Us calypsonians have to keep we dignity.’ 

‘You go to hell! If you won't help me I go do it by myself, you 
go see! And I not thiefing small, | thiefing big! If I going down the 
river, I making sure is for plenty money, and not for no small time 
job.’ 

‘Well, papa, don’t say I ain’t tell you you looking for trouble’. 

‘Man Foot, the trouble with you is you only have one foot so you 
can’t think like me.’ 

The Foot get hot. He say: ‘Listen, | tell you already no jokes about 
my one foot, you hear? I ain’t taking no jokes about that. Curse my 
mother, curse my father, but don’t tell me nothing about my foot.’ 

The Blade relent. ‘I sorry, Foot, I know you don't like nobody to 
give you jokes.’ 

Same time Rahamut call out and ask why they keeping so much 
noise, if they think they in the fishmarket. 

So they finish the talk. Razor Blade tell One Foot he would see 
him later, and One Foot say: ‘Righto, boy, don’t forget the words for 
the song. And I warning you for the last time to keep out of trouble.’ 

But the minute he leave the tailor shop Razor Blade thinking how 
easy it go be to pull off this big deal. He alone would do it, without 
any gun, too besides. 

Imagine the Foot saying he is a novice! All you need is brassface; 
play brazen; do as if you is a saint, as if you still have your mother 
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innocent features, and if anybody ask you anything, lift up your 
eyebrows and throw your hands up in the air and say: ‘Oh Lord, 
who, me?’ 

He find himself quite round by the Queen’s Park Savannah, walk- 
ing and thinking. And he see-a old woman selling orange. The 
woman as if she sleeping in the heat, she propping up she chin with 
one hand, and she head bend down. Few people passing; Razor Blade 
size up the situation in one glance. 

He mad to bounce a orange from the tray, just to show that he 
could do it and get away. Just pass up near—don’t even look down 
at the tray—and just lift one up easy as you walking, and put it in 
you pocket. 

He wish One Foot was there to see how easy it was to do. 

But he hardly put the orange in his pocket when the old woman 
jump up and start to make one set of noise, bawling out: ‘Thief, 
Thief! Look a man thief a orange from me! Help! Hold him! Don’t 
let ‘im get away!’ 

And is as if that bawling start the pliers working on him right 
away; he forget everything he was thinking, and he start to make 
races across the savannah. 

He look back and he see three fellars chasing him. And is just as 
if he can’t feel nothing at all, as if he not running, as if he standing 
up in one spot. The only thing is the pliers going clip clip, and he 
gasping: Oh God! Oh God! 
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Sun licks the chained cup dry, and scabby lips 
cry with surprise at scorching. I see, far off, 

the harelip boy feel round his mouth, and talking, 
though no words come. I see the playground 
black and bright gold, and all the tin-lids hawking 
their dazzle in the shed where some sit skulking, 
stiff as ikons in the gloom. I hear the five-stones 
rattle through spaces in the afternoon. 


Summer it was— grit on the asphalt stirred by little winds, 
bits of linoleum, leaves already dead. No one cleaned 

in corners by the lavatory. In the abutting mason’s yard 

a dozen cats between the fresh sawn blocks 

sprang up and down the pages of stone books, 

lay with their tawny queens under Winged Victories. 


We thought of mineral water, fizzing aloft 

and dizzy, higher than factory chimneys; we thought of chalk 
a boy had drawn a line with five miles long. 

Its crimson led through fifty-thousand streets 

and where it ended was the Avon gorge. 


I think myself back to that summer day 

and see again the harelip boy | pitied 

loafing, half-witted, at the gate marked ‘Boys’. 

He begs for pennies for the swimming baths 

and spins a tale of all his sisters dying 

which two old women in black shawls go crying 
down the dead street beyond the playground noise. 


And waiting for him to return | think once more 
of the high tide in that great echoing bath, 
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its water green as verdigris or gas. And now I dream 
of such a summer queen, a creature whose gold face 
glides through the flood from flooded Temple Meads, 
swimming to save us where we cry and drown, 

and bears us both against her, bent as reeds. 


She swims like engines, angels up in air 

could not swim half so delicate, she swims 

as the air swims on blue tarred roads 

and brings us back to life in islands heaped 

with the long loganberry, trellised with vines. 

Here, where speech is least and silence most, we wake. 


Then on the beach we’re nuzzled by the donkeys with black 
faces, 

the cats from the stone mason’s yard spring in devices 

necklacing air. The sand mounts through our toes. 

We race into the sea, watched by the summer queen 

who smokes a pipe like any gypsy man, 

and wears gold clothes. 


Then night. We're near together. Again she comes 

and watches us in silence, nods and goes. 

The salt wind waltzes in the curtain; songs 

wander from the sailors going home; lamps in the country roads 

shine among leaves, and nothing hurtful happens. 

The livid harelip heals 

and no one turns out from the corner pub at home 

to scream for the police, or the great funeral stallions, evilly 
plumed, 

stare with red eyes at us from their black traces, 

nor in the glass coach at their back the dead child move. 
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ff novel called Les Lauriers sont coupés. It was by the editor, 
Edouard Dujardin, a young man still in his twenties, who had 
also founded La Revue Wagnérienne, who was, in fact, very heavily 
engaged in fighting the battles of the symbolist movement. The novel 
‘was not itself a symbolist work and made no great splash. It came out 
in a volume the following year, was reprinted once in 1897, together 
with stories and prose poems by its author, was then forgotten. In 
1903, a young Irish writer, James Joyce, picked up a copy at a 
station bookstall on the way to Tours. 

To what extent Joyce’s later development was affected by the 
discovery, we shall probably never know. From Professor Ellmann’s 
recent biography, however, we may learn that, in 1917, Joyce 
abortively tried to make Dujardin’s acquaintance in Geneva and that, 
in 1920, while Ulysses was still appearing serially in The Little Review 
and while its narrative method was first being imitated by Valéry 
Larbaud in France and William Carlos Williams in America, Joyce 
referred to the book as the source of this method. Larbaud was 
sceptical, but in the end Joyce made him read the book. Dujardin’s 
name was also, either by Joyce or, more probably, by some member 
of the Joyce circle, communicated to Williams, who made use of it 
in his critical writings at the time, while George Moore used it 
meanly to disparage Joyce, saying that Joyce had of course picked up 
his stuff from Dujardin, as though he, Moore, had spotted a fact un- 
acknowledged by Joyce. 

The upshot was that, in 1924, a new edition of Les Lauriers sont 
coupés was published, with a preface by Valéry Larbaud. Edouard 
Dujardin was then in his sixties. He touchingly, if somewhat rhetori- 
cally, recorded his gratitude “a celui’ —Joyce—‘qui a dit au mort et 
enseveli: Reléve-toi, Lazare!’ Thus resurrected, the old man was there- 
after intermittently to be found in the Joyce circle. A letter of Joyce’s 
in 1929 describes a luncheon party out beyond Versailles, at which 
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Dujardin was present. In 1934, Dujardin was, Professor Ellmann 
tells us, called upon to make a speech about Joyce’s development of 
the monologue intérieur. ry 

By and large, Joyce was ungenerous in his appreciation of other 
writers, though it is also through him that we know Italo Svevo. 
Moreover, Joyce was a joker, and Mary Colum accused him of boost- 
ing Dujardin for a lark, further insisting that, ‘as everybody knew’, 
his real debt was to Freud and Jung. 


The whole question of interior-monologue, stream-of-consciousness 
writing is at present bedevilled with literary politics in this country 
(less so, I fancy, in America). That some kinds of ‘experimental’ 
writing do still get by (or perhaps, rather, are once more beginning to 
get by) is shown by the success of William Golding and of Lawrence 
Durrell’s Alexandrian novels, thoughin the one case a symbolic brood- 
ing and in the other glitter, ornateness, seem to be the appealing quali- 
ties. There isa Joyce-Beckett camp, but at least part of this is staffed by 
a permanent cadre of London Irish. The Leavisites are against Joyce 
(whom they see fixedly opposed to D. H. Lawrence, for nobody, 
Dr Leavis has explicitly stated, can take both seriously) and pay no 
heed to Virginia Woolf (whom they would dismiss as ‘Bloomsbury’ ). 
Nobody appears to read Dorothy Richardson. By and large, the 
critical tone is set by a middlebrow, consolidating interest which 
demands a story, character and past-definite narration, preferably in 
the third person, though both comic-picaresque and roman fleuve 
may safely be written in the first. 

In France, both the chosistes and Mme. Nathalie Sarraute have 
produced variants of the stream of consciousness. Their translations 
do not go down well here. The large pretence is that all that kind of 
thing belongs to the past. The French, we feel, may be excused, since 
they missed Woolf, Richardson, Joyce, and are disposed (since he 
writes in a language foreign to them) to over-estimate William 
Faulkner. But, if Joyce was right, the procedure started in French, 
and, after all, past-definite narration is even more remotely of the 
past. That it is so copiously with us again at present could be a pheno- 
menon like the revival of bowler hats, rolled umbrellas and church- 
going, which had largely gone out before the war and which came 
back as the stage-properties of a new Conservatism, itself conceivably 
impermanent. But those who today, in this country, most insist on 
the permanence, the traditional, built-in rightness of past-definite, 
third-person narration are not in fact political Conservatives. I fancy 
they would also deny being anti-French, though possibly they would 
admit to a reaction against the professional Francophily of an earlier 
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generation of literary journalists and though nowadays it is strangely 
possible to be at once an educated person and monoglot. 
At least, if we go back to 1887, we may reasonably expect to be 
free of political and literary passions. There is something almost 
healing, almost religious, about reading Valéry Larbaud on the mono- 
logue intérieur even as late as 1924, when the procedure could still 
be judged on its merits and even its formulation required care. Ascrib- 
ing the essence of the formula to Joyce, Larbaud says (I 
translate): 

The reader is situated, at the very beginning, inside the mind of 
the main character, and it is his thoughts, unfolding without 
interruption, which, wholly replacing the usual narrative form, 
show us what the character does and what happens to him. 

That seems unexceptionable. The principal advantage of the pro- 

cedure is described by Larbaud (in terms which Mme Sarraute was 
to echo closely a quarter of a century later) as follows: 

* It offered [the possibility] of rapidly and powerfully expressing 
the most intimate and spontaneous thoughts, those apparently 
formed outside consciousness, preceding rational discourse . . 
[It] allowed us to penetrate to those depths of the Self from which 
thought springs and to lay hold of it at the moment of its con- 
ception. 

Perhaps that is going too far. It is only the appearance of catching a 
thought at its birth that we receive. Unless the writer practises some 
automatic method (can write or type in a hypnagogic state, dictates 
as though on the psychiatrist’s couch), the procedure will be as 
vigilant, as deliberate, as any other. 

Like any other, it is a literary convention. Probably nobody would 
deny its occasional usefulness in rendering the state of mind of a 
character on the verges of sleep, anaesthesia, death or coma, madness. 
Finnegans Wake is a ‘night’ book, with Earwicker on the verges of 
sleep throughout. The Sound and the Fury is indeed told by an idiot. 
Mrs Dalloway is perhaps more tired than we are told. A long journey, 
alone, sets up in most of us unaccustomed trains of thought, at once 
listless and apprehensive, prospect and retrospect mingling. Most 
people don’t much care for musique concrete, yet are inclined to 
admit its aptness to much the same range of moods. 

But all protracted reading is a bit trancelike. To some kinds of 
exposition, one’s attention ought to be throughout on the qui vive, 
but few of us read novels in that way. There is either a spell that we 
yield to, or we skip. After a while, it hardly matters how the story 
is told. In the end, we may be intended to let Finnegans Wake go by 
us like music, but at a first reading it calls for a closer attention than 
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the usual said-she-laughingly, he-strode-to-the-fireplace-his-face-set 
kind of narration. . i 

Most printed story-telling has been done in the past definite. Most: 
novels have been, moreover, recounted in the third person. Before it F 
all settled down to a tradition, only short stories were normally in: 
the third person. The earliest novels were first-person picaresque, , 
with, moreover, a tendency to the past indefinite, to which, it may ’ 
be noted, the Latin spoken languages all tend, so that the past definite : 
of French fiction is unnatural to begin with. It is perhaps natural in : 
English outside London. No mean raconteur, the Cockney almost in- - 
variably tells his stories in the present tense. 

In print, French apparently tends more easily to present-tense : 
narration. So, at any rate, Mr Gerard Hopkins insisted in a letter to | 
the present writer some years ago. In Destins by Francois Mauriac, . 
there is a sequence in which, before the spoilt Bob hits the pious : 
Pierre, Mauriac puts everything into the present tense for two pages | 
and snaps out of it suddenly at the blow. I had ventured to criticise 
Mr Hopkins’s translation for not reproducing this telling effect but 
continuing with the past definite throughout, ‘bashing on’, as I fear I 
put it, ‘regardless’. There was clearly some right on Mr Hopkins’s 
side, and yet I feel that it is a matter rather of convention than of 
nature. And conventions change. And we are all becoming more 
Cockney every day. 


Valéry Larbaud vainly searches French literature for any direct 
predecessor to Les Lauriers sont coupés. He goes back to Montaigne 
and discovers in the Essays a ‘transposition de ce qu’on pourrait 
appeler “le monologue bavardé” ou encore “les propos a bdtons 
rompus’’’ but no hint of interior monologue, the voice, audible 
speech, being always implied. Larbaud further glances at Browning, 
at the méditation of the French romantics, at Dostoevsky, but fails to 
establish a genealogy for Dujardin. 

Les Lauriers sont coupés is the account of an evening in the life 
of a young Parisian, apparently a law student, comfortable but not 
rich, Daniel Prince. It is April. The clock strikes six. Daniel calls for 
his friend Lucien Chavainne at the lawyer’s office where Lucien 
works. They pass the Tour Saint Jacques on their way to the Place du 
Chatelet. Daniel is in love with an actress at the Nouveautés. Her 
name is Léa d’Arsay. Lucien teases him with the fact that their 
relations are still platonic, though Daniel gives Léa money. He has 
spent the afternoon in her company, talking, singing, playing the 
piano. He is going back to her when she returns from the theatre, soon 
after nine o'clock, since she appears only at the beginning of the 
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performance. Lucien is going to see Ruy-Blas at the Frangais. Rue de 
Rivoli. Rue de Marengo. Palais-Royal. Avenue de l’Opéra. The two 
separate. Daniel enters a restaurant at the corner of the Rue des 
Petits-Champs, where he will dine alone. 
_ That is the first of nine episodes. The second is dinner alone, with 
some little ocular flirtation over the shoulder of the lady’s husband. 
At half past seven, Daniel leaves the restaurant. Episode three takes 
him past the Café de la Paix and along the Rue Auber. We catch a 
glimpse of the Magasins du Printemps (as, in the first episode, of the 
Magasins du Louvre). A girl speaks to Daniel. He hurries on. He runs 
into another friend, Paul Hénart, who is much in love and about to be 
married. They part at Saint-Augustin. Daniel goes home. He lives 
on a fourth floor in the Rue du Général Foy. 

' In the fourth episode, he cleans up and changes. In the fifth, he 
reads his accumulation of notes and letters from Léa. In the sixth, by 
way of the Rue de Naples, the Rue Monceau, the Rue du Rocher, 
the boulevards with a sight of the Butte in front, a barrel organ, 
the Place Clichy, he reaches the Rue Stévens, where Léa lives. It 
will be seen that here already we have at least two elements common 
to Ulysses and Mrs Dalloway, a period of time marked in hours, 
movement about a city. All our consciousnesses stream more or less 
under these circumstances. 

The last three episodes build up and resolve a will-she-won’t-she 
suspense. Till then, it has all been period stuff to us. Lucien thinks ill 
of Daniel for wearing a bowler (and so, we assume, was wearing a 
top-hat himself). We may be surprised to think that the Magasins 
du Printemps and du Louvre and the Café de la Paix flourished in 
1887. We note that an excellent dinner cost three francs. We can 
see that a man might hesitate between a redingote and a pardessus 
(and checking up on the precise amplitude of the tails of a redingote 
note with pleasure that the word comes from ‘riding coat’). Since it 
is in Proust that we have most read about this kind of thing, we, 
perhaps illegitimately, wonder if Swann’s search for Odette, on the 
night which led to her surrender, may not have owed something to 
Dujardin. 

But, of course, to Dujardin, and to readers of the May issue of La 
Revue Indépendante, nothing could have been more harshly con- 
temporary. Many of them had seen Ruy-Blas as the Francais had 
mounted it last month. They had all thought of getting off with some 
little actress bearing an improbably aristocratic-sounding surname. 
Like Daniel, if kept waiting so long in another room, they might have 
been a bit bothered whether, with a supreme moment so possibly 
in the offing, they had time to find and use the lavatory. 
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In fact, Léa manages to get rid of Daniel without that night: 
according him the last favours. He decides to cut his losses and try’ 
no more. But, while it lasted, the suspense was killing. The method | 
invented ad hoc has achieved a narrative triumph. One had forgotten : 
by that time that any special method was being used. 


That, I fancy, could be the lesson of this book. All forms of printed L 
fiction are artificial. The least unnatural are first-person narratives ; 
in character, though, when these reach a certain degree of sophistica- - 
tion (in Dorothy Parker, say, or even earlier in Ring Lardner), they — 
seem to call for actual performance (but then the ‘I’ is supposed 
to be talking, not writing). The novel by exchange of letters may 
never come back, since the habit of letter-writing seems to have been 
lost. But we long ago accepted the go-on-he-said, she-bit-her-lip 
convention, and the first recorded example of a novel in monologue 
intérieur did all it set out to do without much trouble and without 
upsetting the reader. 

I would say that such a narrative convention is still perfectly 
viable and that, indeed, for certain themes it may be the best. The 
strong reaction against it I take to be due to the further elaborations 
with which it very quickly became surrounded. Les Lauriers sont 
coupés is an unpretentious little book. Except in its use of the present 
tense, it is not particularly ‘experimental’. In the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence for or against the idea, I would claim that its most 
immediate effect on James Joyce was to show him what he needed 
to do in order to turn Stephen Hero into Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man. Though, at the end of Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man, Stephen begins to write interior monologue in a diary and 
though some of the finest passages in the book are in a kind of medi- 
tatio obliqua, Joyce did not here adopt first-person, present-tense 
narrative as a method. What, in those years, he may well have picked 
up from Dujardin was the desirability of a continuous narrative 
viewpoint. When he adopted the procedure for keeps, he increasingly 
added to it every kind of linguistic elaboration and elaboration of 
reference. 

Joyce was clearly, in some way, a very great writer. Those who 
deny this do so on such grounds as that he was humanly small, that 
his themes were insignificant or that his final achievement is a dead 
end, so that he can never be usefully imitated. I am inclined to agree 
with the grounds, but a great writer, especially a great technical 
writer, may well run into a dead end to the illumination of us all 
(even Samuel Beckett had to turn back). The point is, however, that 
to reject Joyce does not in itself mean to reject monologue intérieur. 
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The trouble with monologue intérieur is that it was so very soon 
caught up with matters that we reject on other grounds, emptying 
out the baby with the bath-water. It was, on the one hand, caught up 
with the massive structure of Joyce’s own word-play and that of all 
the Left Bank hangers-on. Here, it was caught up with much in the 
total ‘Bloomsbury’ phenomenon which had in fact little to do with 
iterary form, so that we find ourselves rejecting, as it were, matter 
with manner, automatically. Many of us, moreover, did not care for 
The Waves. In the result, we may have been tempted to dismiss 
even To the Lighthouse, as somehow inevitably ‘leading to’ The 
Waves. (I wish, incidentally, that it could be dug out of Virginia 
Woolf’s unpublished diaries whether or no she had read Dujardin 
before she conducted the first Monday or Tuesday experiments.) 
Reviewing William Carlos Williams’s The Great American Novel 
(a critical work itself written in stream-of-consciousness form) in 
1923, Valéry Larbaud evidently said that monologue intérieur would 
thenceforward play a great part in all the European literatures 
and that for some time to come books written in other forms would 
seem out-of-date. In his preface to the Dujardin reprint, he already 
saw that he had given a wrong impression. We must, he said, give 
due force to the word ‘seem’ and understand ‘out-of-date’ as in 
inverted commas. Other forms would for a while seer out-of-date 
to semi-literate people for whom literary questions were governed 
by contemporary fashion. Larbaud then goes on: 

I believed and still believe thatinterior monologue will be adopted 
by a large number of advanced writers in France and elsewhere, 
as it has been in the United States since the publication of Ulysses, 
and I also believe that this form, falling into the hands of second- 
rate writers, will be sooner orlater discredited, but thatsubsequently 
the really good work done in the form of interior monologue will 
survive, even when the form has been given up—just as Racine 
survives classical tragedy. 

A large part of this prophecy has already come true. What Valéry 
Larbaud does not say is that there may also come a time when first- 
person, present-tense narrative takes its place side by side with past- 
definite, third-person narrative as an alternative, and no tess widely 
accepted, way of conducting a novel. This I will prophesy on my own 
behalf. 
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The Disappointment of 
Robert Clayton 


(....if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone?) 


as ae 


Not mother’s curved love 
Nor father’s tall despair 
Not yellow August sun 
Nor the heady taste of air 


Weakened Robert Clayton 

Who left others to grieve 

And stern-jawed with determination 
Tearless took his leave. 


But tears of man and woman 
Flowing together made 

Stone life for Robert Clayton 
For whom there was no bread, 


And stone kingdom come 
Robert’s infant face 

Set determined grim 
Caught its defiant peace. 


* * * 


Set against life? Or death? 

She alone might say 

To whom the unpractised breath 
Gave secrets away. 


In nine months of sharing 

An impregnable and dedicated house 
Two had worked preparing 

One’s dwelling-place; 
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a Did none of it please, then? 

fe Surely life the illuminator 
Kindled for Robert Clayton 
Sixty candles to an hour— 


Only for death to dash them out 
Before his quickening affronted eyes 
With a ‘Not for you, and not 

For your greedy mind’s surmise.’ 


* * * 


He won, though, Robert Clayton. 
See the jutted lip’s twist. 
Contemptuous, that. ‘Get on 
Bully Death, since you must. 


“* 


‘My mother’s love I'll quit, 
My father’s joy deface; 

Of air, let a single sip, 

Of sun, one shaft, suffice. 


‘Others than Robert Clayton 

For him may choose to cry. 

Jutting my jaw with determination 
I'll tearless die.’ 


* * * 


Stone kingdom come 
Robert’s infant face 

Set determined grim 
Holds its defiant peace. 


A photograph in the Listener showed the remarkable effigy in St 


Giles’ Church, Ickenham, Middlesex, of Robert Clayton ‘who dyed 
16th of August 1665 within a few howres after his birth’. 
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Translated from the French by Denise Folliot 
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visible padlocks. The most recent, the most discreet, the 

finest and the best arranged are to be found in the novels 
and short stories of Colette. No one has ever built so well in the 
realm of imagination. Who would not wish to live, I mean in the 
most material sense, in the houses and gardens she has scattered 
over one or two of the French provinces and Paris? The country- 
side in which each house is built isolates it like a sea of which one 
can hear only the murmur. One has a share in it through the sky, 
the movement and colour of the clouds, the currents of the air. 
The house with its garden is like a fort, like an island, like an 
oasis, shut in, huddled on itself, a clear, strong vision. Happiness is 
contained in an enclosed place. 

These places are lived in. The gates open with difficulty and 
squeak when they are pushed. The curtains move at the windows 
under the hands of women in love, branches tap at the panes, the 
shutters bang, there are toads under the front steps and wasps around 
the pear-tree heavy with pears. The house has a good smell of 
coffee, the garden smells of turned-up earth and just under the 
rain. At night one hears little owls and nightingales, during the 
day the swish of the revolving spray watering the lawns. For Colette’s 
gardens are what gardens should be, civilized. In them we find 
limes, ornamental shrubs, sometimes clumps of blue myosotis 
bordered with red pinks; they are bourgeois in the way people are 
bourgeois in the provinces or at Neuilly—the word bourgeois re- 
ferring to money not to respectability. Nothing more resembles 
Mme Peloux’s house at Neuilly than the house of Alain, that decent 
young man of good family, so much more in love with Saha his cat 
than with Camille his wife: Where lodgings are concerned it must be 
admitted that Colette’s heroines can make a home of anything, even 
little furnished ground-floor flats near the outer boulevards and 
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ven horrible studios perched up in the sky with their blinding, 
iercing light. See how quickly Camille takes over the Quart-de-Brie, 
ow comfortable the Eudes girls are in their dim glasshouse. In 
ue arrangement of these otherwise different houses we easily dis- 
over the constants: the importance assumed by the dressing-rooms, 
r bathrooms, reassuring, comforting places, aggressively clean, 
rhite, warm, severe, but full of complicity, as hairdressing salons 
re full of complicity, severe, comforting, and for the same reasons. 
here are hardly any kitchens but what there are are always orderly 
nd one obviously enters them with pleasure either to open a tin 
f fish and make cheese sandwiches on brown bread or to iron a 
louse (the smell of linen under a hot iron, in the kitchen, the smell 
f the water-heater in the bathroom are a protection against danger, 
gainst unhappiness). The living rooms are less striking, except for 
he bedroom with its double or twin beds. The white woodwork 
nd almond green silk of that dreadful little Luce, Léa’s great bed- 
oom hung with rose-petal faille, her brass and steel bed rigged with 
ace —we cannot possibly forget them. You may say that they are 
rostitutes’ bedrooms and that it is a pity to remember them in par- 
icular. But why, and whose fault is it? 

The women—and men—who admire Colette’s heroines have no 
xcuse for mistaking the basis of that admiration. The narrowness 
f the domain allowed by Colette to her creatures, in space and 
ime, between the immense sky and the vast earth, between 
yirth and death, is obvious. Colette’s heroines are made to be 
yossessed. Profit, amusement, pleasure, happiness—it matters 
ittle what being possessed gives them or how they adapt them- 
elves (and incidentally they adapt themselves to everything with 
errifying patience). One has only to compare them, brown, auburn, 
solden-blonde, pale blonde, red-haired (and there are several 
-xamples of each) to perceive that their portrait always consists of 
sharacteristics that would be noted by a libertine: the slenderness of 
he waist, the curve of breast and hips, the texture and glow of the 
‘kin, the slowness or rapidity of gestures, the quivering of eye- 
ids, the redness of the face, the smell of perspiration. A libertine, 
ut also a woman, rival and confederate of the rest. The proces- 
ions of beauties is somewhat equivocal, but how solid and healthy 
hey are! Not one of them is ill, not one of them is ever tired (except 
my friend Valentine’, but ‘my friend Valentine’ is a lay-figure used 
‘or demonstrating practical advice, not creation for a novel). 
They are beautiful and know how they are beautiful and how to 
jispose and use their beauty. Léa’s inevitable pink is no exception 
and how many of those with blue eyes wear pale blue shantung 
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which makes their eyes more sparkling? We admire them so muchi 
as one admires a perfect cat, that we do not know which to prefer! 
from Minne with her Swedish hair to ‘stardust’ Jeanne, in the serie 
of ash-blondes, from Léa to Julie, both with the same blue eyes 
and blood running swiftly under the skin, or, in the list of smooth) 
black manes, Annie’s brown skin, Fanny who has the gentleness 
of rather plump women, the green eyes of Alice—or again that great 
pink wax statue who weighs so heavily in Herbert’s arm and whe 
is so rich, and who smells like a red-head when the weather is 
stormy, according to Julie (she says, indeed, that ‘she makes a good 
thing out of smelling like a red-head’). What do they all do but await. 
long for and-regret the man, that stranger? Hence the importance: 
of the place in which they wait, which is to them like a garment, a 
second skin. Here everything becomes confused. Although he is the 
master, the man reigns over very contemptuous slaves. They laught 
in his face, observe his not too clean feet, his ill-trimmed beard, his 
bad breath in the morning, give him laxatives, make a list of his 
inadequacies (ah! the cries of ‘how many times!’), make fun of his 
timidity and are astonished at neither his stupidity nor his mean- 
nesses. And yet when one of them finally yields, dishevelled andi 
half-undressed, to the scoundrel with whom she is in love, ‘it is I,” 
she says, ‘it is ] who am the happier.’ Perhaps so. Certainly she is: 
not hard to please. But none of them is hard to please. Clever,; 
yes, reasonable, avid, eager, capable of getting something out of the: 
poorest meetings and, for the length of an embrace, making them! 
into something like love. It is because the man justifies and enriches’ 
them. He knows it and is resentful, he whom love irritates and im- 
poverishes. Alain is angry with Camille— why? if not because she ex- 
pands under his caresses and in the security of their union. He re- 
marks that she thrives, as one says of a fowl being fattened, and 
inwardly adds that she thrives at his expense. Nothing is truer. 

So we must not confuse the state of submission to men by the: 
women in Colette’s novels with the submission of the Christian 
spouse. Milton’s famous line: ‘He for God only, she for God in him’, 
where only the man is given to God, and the woman given through 
man, therefore subjected to him, does not apply here. This order of 
subjection is primitive in a different way. Man’s value is merely 
that of a representative of his species, an element, hostile perhaps 
but necessary, because amorous relationships, and the memories of 
such relationships, give a value to women, as their sequins and 
bracelets do to the Ouled-Nail. Outside amorous relationships man, 
in those soft, quiet houses, is an occupant bringing disorder: there 
is a sigh of relief when he goes out—on condition, of course, that 
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ne will return (he or another). So much so that for these beautiful, 
ravishing creatures the lover is of less importance than love. And 
as for love, they have no respect for it. There is a contradiction be- 
tween the explicit or implicit, but constant, censure that all of them, 
excepting Claudine, let fall at one time or another regarding love, and 
the good it does them, the satisfaction or happiness it brings them. 
They are ashamed of it, as much as they need it, and glide into it 
as into a fever that is nevertheless mysteriously beneficent. It is as 
though both reason and instinct showed them that the love that 
satisfies them also strips them of themselves and makes them serve 
something beyond them, however short its duration, however 
mediocre its object, and that even a parody of it is not without 
significance. They do not care for being dispossessed. They are satis- 
fied and wary. They do not lack courage in any circumstances, but 
when it is a question of love they always lack dignity —and boast 

f it. Incapable of bearing the yoke with simplicity, they easily 
adopt the attitude of a complaining servant. In any case it is better 
not to hear them speak: they are terrifyingly vulgar. From those 
touching, painted lips drop the toads of the fable. 

One may wonder what becomes of love, between the brutality 
of women and the futility of men. Where are tenderness, friendship, 
simple trust? And if it is suggested that love has nothing to do with 
tenderness, friendship or trust, where then is surrender without 
bargaining or conditions? There is Claudine and there is Léa. But one 
loves a man 25 years older than herself and the other a boy 24 years 
younger. They are the only ones to have any generosity, the only 
ones for whom the object of their love represents something more 
than their need of him. For the others, whose ages are ‘in keeping’, 
as the matrimonial advertisements say, love is a rather dis- 
honourable war. A national war, so to speak, waged by women 
and not without chauvinism. The vanquished are all of the other 
party, dying, like Julie’s Espivant, in flight, like the forty-year-old 
seducer of schoolgirls, dead like Renaud (and for once we had a 
real hero, attractive and well-bred . . -), suicides like Michel and 
Chéri. We are well rid of Chéri, we resent so much his having forced 
us to meet Léa with a heavy, red face under greying hair like an 
elderly man’s and, worse still, indifferent, free, estimating Cheri at 
his value as meat on the hoof. And doubtless he deserves nothing 
better, But we did not foresee the ferocity of Léa, who is a good sort 
in the Ninon tradition. We might have done so. These women, who 
have no respect for love, have endless respect for wickedness. In 
their vocabulary ‘Bitch’ is a compliment and ‘kind-hearted’ an 
insult. Fortunately they are two-sided. Or should one rather say they 
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forget part of themselves when there is no amorous war to wage?) 
Then they are quite gentle, peaceful, modest, happy in the com 
pany of other women, tolerating children, familiar with cats | 
dogs, pruning the roses, watching the buds open, taking pleasures 
in tidy cupboards, embroidering in cross-stitch, rising at dawn for 
the joy of contemplating the new day, bathed in that provinciall 
and conventual peace overshadowed by one great figure: Sido. 
These novels, each of which is not so much a love story or the: 
story of a couple as a novel of pairing, are thus charged with truthss 
of two kinds, all equally outstanding: those concerning submission) 
and folly in love—in the most animal and temporary sense, as ones 
says of a cat that it is en folie —and those regarding daily life. What! 
is so admirable is that these truths in which every woman recognizes: 
herself, at least partially and for a time, and in which men always: 
recognize them, which please because they present an image of! 
woman never wishing to be anything but woman, an image pushed! 
to a point of perfection, as well as to one of horror—what is sot 
admirable is that they pass through every trap, unequal, some-- 
times banal plots, a diversity of writing in which lyricism and! 
preciosity alternate or go hand in hand with care for rapidity and! 
exactness. The speech of the Claudines, usually simple and direct, 
retains its force, but in the most famous books the much-: 
praised style, the artistic writing reminiscent of Marcel Schwob (but! 
deformed by journalism), the use of effective verbs (always the: 
same effect), of constantly repeated turns of phrase, all studiously’ 
identical, hamper rather than help expression. It is strange for such 
great freedom to have so many chains. But the freedom is there, 
in the acute glance, the force and accuracy of vision. The most 
difficult picture in the world to draw is here complete: the picture 
of a feminine state accepted, if not surmounted, a balance achieved, 
a certain form of happiness realized, It is a very meagre happiness, 
occupying very little space, modest and deserving, reserved for the 
female race alone. It has no past, is outside castes and nations, pro- 
tected from any contamination by society (there is no society in 
Colette), protected from the fear and temptation of God (there is 
no God) and from the anguish of death. Yet few writers among 
women are more exacting moralists than this woman who lives 
solely on earth, where after all one has to live. She has no other 
care than this: to adjust herself to living. Patience and courage 
enable one to continue and to begin again, but it is an austere 
discipline. There is not the least hope, no mirage, no cheating to 
facilitate the task. Much physical immodesty, a fierce modesty of 
sentiment, much malice, a wise frivolity, a horror of scenes—this 
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rare combination, which does not exclude a passion for life, on the 
contrary, constitutes, if one studies it carefully, the very opposite of 
Romanticism and a system of morality at the same time. A modest 
morality, composed entirely of prescriptions, but free from great 
principles. This, purely feminine in its pragmatism and spontaneity, 
is Colette’s freedom. What has been called her simplicity or her 
classicism stems from this freedom. In what is best in her work 
nothing comes between the actions or things of daily life and the 
words with which she describes them. Nothing, no halo, no secret, 
distorts them. Only her accurate glance, only her accurate words 
shed a glow over the most ordinary things; morning rain, well- 
washed stuff, fair hair, beads of sweat on a lip, the ashes of a wood 
fire. A host of little things have always been precious to all women; 
no women before her ever thought of naming them. She is real, 
solid and cruel and salutary as well. And though she may appear 
dimited and transparent, one ends by discovering in her some of 
her own secrets to which she returns so often without thinking: 
the myth of abduction and the love of the household, the taste 
for blue, the anguish of nightfall and of the wind. 
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Drum -—is a scruffy first floor in a district where the skyscraper 

centre of Johannesburg dwindles into a shambles of small 
factories, arid waste patches, and the half built-over lots of second- 
hand car dealers displaying their clichés in Afrikaans and English 
— ‘Uitgesoekte Gebruikte Karre’, ‘Quality Used Cars’. 

Two or three large glass-partitioned rooms—the windows badly 
in need of washing, the lino torn and covered with old newspapers 
and cigarette ends, half-a-dozen unpainted shelves holding bound 
files of back numbers—this is about all we have to show. When 
there’s a wind blowing across the yellow mine-dumps to the South, 
one’s eyes smart all day long, and I have to dust my desk over twice 
a day before I can lay out photographs and plan the pages. 

Odd things happen. Yesterday morning, as we were trying to 
work out how many pages we could afford to print in the West 
African edition, there was a commotion in the streets. From the 
windows we looked out upon a scuffle. African pay-roll bandits, who 
had successfully snatched £1,200 a few streets away, had been run 
to earth by the cops outside our door. The bandits got away, but 
the cash and the driver were just being hauled off to Marshall Square, 
the police headquarters. 

Saturday afternoons I seldom go into the office. One Saturday 
when I did there was a boy lying on his face on one of the tables. 
He was stripped to the waist, and blood from a number of knife 
slashes was running over the table—on which requests for advice 
by the love-lorn are usually sorted out—and dripping down on to 
the floor. 


The boy was quite out, but I found one of the staff. ‘What’s up?’ 
I asked. ‘Whatever's happened?’ 
‘It’s Saturday afternoon,’ I was told. ‘And anyway we've rung for 


the ambulance. They’ll send one along when it gets back from 
where it’s gone to.’ 


aE he office in which I work—that of the African magazine 
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_ The staff I work with are about half-and-half African and white. 
Nearly all the Africans are surprisingly young—in their early 
twenties— but some are already legendary figures. Henry Nxumalo 
—a reporter known as ‘Mr Drum’, who earned fame by getting him- 
self into prison and by going to work as a labourer on a ‘killer’ 
farm, and writing vivid but factual accounts of what he saw — Henry 
was already a legend when he was stabbed to death three years 
ago on the track of a white abortionist. 

_ Casey Motsisi, a slight figure with a choirboy look and deadpan 
worldly wisdom, is also a legend. He is the city man, the man at home 
in whatever we've got of Broadway and Soho, mature in judge- 
ment on the merits of prizefighters and shebeens, mordant in wit, 
finding his way in and out of trouble by a mixture of pliability, 
philosophy and guile. Politics—the consuming interest of Africans 
all over this awakening continent—Casey finds a bore. Life is for 
Hiving, isn’t it? Why waste time on a lot of argument that will get 
us swiftly nowhere? 

Peter Magubane, the photographer, is a legend too. A picture- 
snatcher whom the Daily Mirror would envy, but with a gift for 
taking pictures of children, the street-haunting children of the town- 
ships, Peter is one of the older ones—twenty-seven perhaps. A 
stocky, determined figure, fond of American clothes and American 
convertibles, he has survived more rough handling than many pro- 
fessional boxers take in a career. 

A couple of months ago when his car was out of action, he took 
a taxi out to his home in Diepkloof. Out in the veld the taximan 
and his aide—all African taxis have two drivers— stopped, dragged 
Peter out and beat him up, stealing his whole month’s pay and 
leaving him to come to and stagger off for help. 

‘My trouble was,’ Peter explained next day through swollen lips, 
‘My trouble was I could not fight back. Always when I am beaten 
up I fight back, but this time I could not fight back.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘They had given me concussion with an iron bar.’ 


Only one of us whites comes near to being a legendary figure, the 
Circulation Manager, Hank Margolies. Hank is a weather-beaten 
Chicagoan, with a lively temper, an automatic hand-to-pocket re- 
sponse for all hard-luck stories, and a half-chewed cigar support- 
ing his moustache. He’s the only newspaperman I’ve ever met who 
wears his hat around the office as they do on films, and no doubt 
he has a green eye-shade somewhere in his desk. 

Once, following a story about African gangsters, a posse of them 
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waited on Hank in his office. They didn’t like reports of their - 
activities, they said. No more ought to appear—or else. 

‘Where I come from,’ Hank told them, stubbing his frayed-out : 
cigar, ‘we have real gangsters. And we know how to handle them.. 
Now get along out of here before | make trouble.’ 

A couple of streets away one lunch-time two of our staff were: 
held up by cops, who accused them of having stolen their own. 
cameras. They summoned a van to convey the two to Marshall. 
Square, but meantime word had been passed to Hank. 

‘What's all this?” he demanded angrily. ‘Why are you persecuting » 
these men?’ 

‘Stealing cameras,’ said the cop. 

‘What d’you mean “stealing”? They’re their own cameras.’ 

‘Then why haven't they got receipts?’ 

Hank tapped the revolver butt of one of them. ‘Have you got 


receipts for these things?’ he demanded. ‘How do I know you haven't 
pinched them?’ 


Accusation dropped. 


‘May I come and see your offices?’ Every week or so, callers. 
Usually journalists, British, American, French, Italian, German. 
During March and April, when Macmillan’s visit and the Sharpeville 
shootings almost coincided, we had half Fleet Street and a slice of 
Portland Place. 

‘But what are the African leaders doing that’s constructive?’ a 
B.B.C. producer demanded almost angrily a few days after the 
shootings. 

‘At present they’re not feeling very constructive,’ I told him. ‘They 
think if they can loosen the situation up a bit they may get some 
advantage out of it.’ 

‘But haven’t they got any proper plans worked out? D’you mean 
they just want to break loose—bust things up, and not put any- 
thing better in its place?’ 

‘I don’t think they’ve got any very concrete plans for the future,’ 
I said. ‘It’s the present they’re concerned about.’ 

‘Well it’s no good my telling my listeners that!’ he answered. ‘I’ve 
got five million listeners next Tuesday evening who want to hear 
something constructive.’ 

A television tycoon wanted a string of appointments laying on. 
‘But only safe ones,’ he insisted. 

‘How d’you mean “safe?” 


‘Well—you know how it is... We don’t want any left wing 
characters.’ 
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_ Is a man who is prepared to take a bashing and go to prison for 
two years in opposition to the Pass Laws a ‘left wing character’? 
It’s a nice point. 

_ American professors call in constantly, strange lost creatures 
collecting folk-songs or the manuscripts of African tribal poets, living 
in some remote world where all culture consists of commentaries on 
other culture. An occasional Senator or jurist, too. Why do they 
make the journey to our dusty glass-cages, where at any given 
moment there are probably not more than three or four of us 
around? If we should all happen to be there—and more than a 
single visitor turns up—one of the writers has to give up his chair. 
Sometimes it takes quite a time to find one without its back broken. 


~ What do they come for? Mainly they come because our office is 
one of the few places left in this country where the visitor can still 
make contact with African opinion—can meet Africans who think, 
and say what they think, instead of repeating the opinions of 
authority. Partly, also, to see what is about as rare in the Union as 
a white rhinoceros, a place in which black and white work to- 
gether on something like equal terms. ‘Something like’ is, of course, 
a poor substitute for equality itself, but it is at least better than its 
opposite. 

Visitors, as is natural, mainly want something. Appointments 
arranging, contacts fixing. A chat with a leader; an unofficial visit 
to a township; to buy a few drinks in a shebeen. Something to write 
about: something to talk about. Sometimes they get surprises. 

‘What d’you think about apartheid?’ one distinguished expert on 
foreign affairs asked half-a-dozen Africans assembled in my office. 

There was a loud silence. 

‘T think our friend means,’ I suggested, ‘what would you think of 
the idea of partitioning the country on an equal basis? Partly pro- 
portionate to population, partly perhaps related to history and 
the past development of different areas. But with each side getting 
some ports, some cities, some mineral wealth, some good farming 
land and so on...’ I was making it up as best I could. 

‘You mean more or less equal?’ asked a writer from outside who 


had come in for the meeting. 


pres. ; 
He looked round the other faces with a delighted smile. 


‘Cripes, boys—let’s jump at it!’ 
‘Why? asked the visitor. ‘I thought you were all against 
apartheid?’ 
The writer paused for a second, then burst out— ‘Because the 
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only way we can trust the white man is to have him clean out of | 
the way. Right outside! If we’re both supposed to be sharing the 
same thing, he’ll always find a way to do us down.’ 


Today I had lunch with an Afrikaner journalist, a competent 
agreeable man. He explained to me that, though the Afrikaner has 
now complete political power, though he dominates the armed 
forces, the police, the education and the religion of South Africa, 
he still feels insecure. 

‘Why?’ I asked. ‘Because of the awakening of the Africans?’ 

‘Africans? No. Because the English dominate business. They’re 
even still on top in some of the professions. They’ve got the most 
successful newspapers and magazines. How can we possibly leave 
things like that? How can we feel safe under those circumstances?’ 

‘Is it necessary,’ I asked, ‘for you to dominate in every field— from 
cricket to the Premiership—in order to feel safe?’ 

‘Naturally,’ he answered, adding as explanation, ‘That’s the mean- 
ing of Nationalism.’ 

‘But supposing, while you're still completing your programme of 
dominating the English, the Africans are beginning theirs of 
dominating you?’ 

‘Oh, we’re quite up to that trick of yours,’ he told me. ‘Trying 
to draw the Africans in to redress the balance, now you’re under- 
dogs. We shan’t fall for that.’ 


‘How,’ I am constantly asked, ‘do things work out in your office? 
Who does what? Do the Africans really do all the things they’re 
supposed to do—or do the whites just organize it all and attribute it 
to the blacks?’ 

Or again, from the other side: “What are you doing here anyway? 
Just sitting on their backs? If this is supposed to be an African set- 
up, why isn’t it one properly?’ 

‘The quality of the paper,’ I usually say, ‘comes from the Africans. 
They provide the vitality, the humour—nearly all the writing, half 
the pictures. We contribute the order, planning, getting things done 
to time. If it weren’t for us, the paper would come out late. If it 
weren't for them, it wouldn’t be worth bringing out.’ 

Total apartheid. Total domination. Are these really the only 
choice we have? 


It’s a favourite claim of Afrikanerdom that ‘God sent us to live 
here in South Africa—at this moment, at this spot. Because God 
sent us, we must stay. Because God sent us, we must rule—our 
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Policies must prevail, and anyone who opposes them is fighting 


_ This is reinforced now by a mystical belief that it was the direct 
personal intervention of the Deity which saved Verwoerd’s life, 
diverting the bullets at the last fraction of a second from the fatal 
spot. Why He allowed the assassin to approach so close and the 
‘bullets to penetrate so far is not explained. It is miracle enough that 
He diverted them. 

But God in His inscrutable wisdom did not only send Afrikaners 
to inhabit the world’s Southern toe. He ordered a great many black 
Africans in there, too, as well as a million or so of Britons. He—or 

‘somebody —sent along 400,000 Indians, and allowed a million and 
a quarter Coloureds (people of mixed descent) somehow to put in 
their appearance. 

We must either suppose another extremely powerful force send- 
ing these unwanted aliens in despite Jehovah, or we must admit God 

Ywanted all of them to be here too. 

To me, after two and a half years in this country, it is plain 
that all the races living here have something essential to 
contribute—something which all the other parties want and 
need. Politics ought to be a matter of assessing capacities and 
apportioning responsibilities. 

When I put this to my Afrikaner friend, he had two answers. 
Your talk of our being complementary and not rivals only means 
one thing. Having lost political power, you're trying to maintain 
your position by other means. You want us to leave you 
supreme in business and finance. We won't. We shall soon be on 
top of you in those fields as well. 

As for the African, he’s got nothing to contribute but his labour. 
Let him get on and contribute that. 


Total apartheid. Total domination. Take your pick! Living as we 
do down here in the toe, we are scarcely aware of that vast giant 
who may one day—if he chooses —lop his toe off, and scarcely feel 
the difference. 
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Sir, an 
Mr Caute’s faith in Soviet pronouncements has now put him into - 
an unpleasant position (or a position most people would find un-— 
pleasant). When repeating allegations by a third party reflecting on 
the competence or integrity of an editor, most people, I think, would 
check the facts for themselves. This Mr Caute could easily have done. 
Instead he prefers to parrot Inostrannaya Literatura and Soviet 
Literature whose statements, in so far as they are factual, turn out 
to be quite untrue. 

Item: he repeats the statement that I ‘omitted’ the last two lines 
of Margarita Aliger’s From My Notebook, thus changing the ‘entire 
essence of the poem’. In fact I printed in full the version given in 
Oktyabr No. 11 of 1956, to which I referred as the source. Two lines 
have been added in a version of the poem not available to me, which 
appears in Miss Aliger’s Stikhotvoreniya (1948). Interesting. 

Item: I ‘publish only a few stanzas of Evtushenko’s poems and 
not even whole passages, just bits of verse’. In fact I published three 
whole poems and two excerpts. 

Item: The Back to Life translation of Miss Aliger’s poem The Truth 
says that the hero ‘lost his job’ but Miss Aliger ‘did not write any- 
thing of the sort’. In fact the expression is there for all to see— 
s raboty snyatyi— (Oktyabr No. 11, 1956). Perhaps this too has been 
altered. 

When Mr Caute says that Miss Aliger denounces as untrue my 
statement that she was ‘removed in hysterics in March 1957 from a 
meeting of Moscow writers’ (after being hectored by Krushchey) 
he is not even parroting, for the better type of parrot repeats ac- 
curately. Miss Aliger did not refer to the meeting but simply denied 
at considerable length that she at any time suffered from hysteria, 
denouncing me as no dzhentl’man for intruding thus into private 
affairs. This seems to be simply a translation difficulty: in 
Russian there is only the medical —psychoneurotic— meaning to 
the term, while I was, of course, employing the English usage by 
which it means no more than ‘a storm of tears’. The story itself is 
adequately authenicated—and is repeated, for example, in Edward 
Crankshaw’s Krushchev’s Russia. 

Another point Mr Caute seems not to have taken, again owing to 
a misunderstanding of Soviet publication conditions, is that one 
of the writers I quoted has expressed discontent with my selection 
(she was, indeed, supported by the noted cultural bureaucrat, 
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Surkoy). Doesn’t it even occur to Mr Caute that views favourable to 
Back to Life are not likely to be printed in Soviet papers? In fact other 
contributors have privately conveyed to me their satisfaction with 
the book. 
_ The selection was in effect made by the Soviet authorities them- 
selves! Why is it all right for them to concentrate at length on a 
particular group of poems, to attack them, and not for me to find 
this significant and to assemble the material for the information of 
people in this country? I have no duty and no inclination to produce 
an anthology of the Colley Cibbers of the Soviet court. But their 
verse is readily available to English readers in the pages of Soviet 
Literature. May I quote an official translation of an official poem 
thought worthy of being brought to our attention? 
A Our enemies/pale from frustration! 

How yain now/their blustering seems! 

So forward/ye pride of our nation— 
ns Ye Communist/labour teams! 

Yes, it does show social concern and all the qualities Mr Caute 
is so keen on. I look forward to seeing it when he, in duty bound, 
produces his anthology — Back to Death Again, perhaps? 

I do not urge any particular political view, simply that it is 
desirable to deduce opinions from facts and not vice versa. I did 
not charge Mr Caute with approving censorship but of approving 
State-sponsored hack propaganda works. Nor did I, of course, say 
that Mr Caute was a Marxist. To my mind condonation of totali- 
tarian practices from a ‘liberal’ point of view is far more despicable 
than the holding of even Stalinist opinions. 

I am not anti-Communist. I am against lies and inhumanity. My 
objection to Mr Caute is that on this important issue he sides with 
the bureaucratic-Stalinist faction within Communism. For yes, there 
are good, honest, humane Communists, or Communists tired by dis- 
honesty and inhumanity. They are represented precisely by the 
writers I assembled, who did not less oppose acquisitive elements in 
society because they attacked terrorist and bureaucratic ones. 

Mr Caute is lenient enough with his own—real—mistake about 
industrial and non-industrial workers and I will be too. But when he 
maintains that the point does not matter, he is showing ignorance 
of Socialist Realism, and of Marxism. Taken with his ignorance of 
Soviet fact, this adds up to a truly remarkable set of disqualifications 
from writing about the subject at all. 

Yes, Back to Life was destructive—of cant and ignorance: but 
evidently not destructive enough. 

Buffalo, New York Robert Conquest 
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J. M. SyNcE by David H. Greene and Edward M. Stephens. (Mac- - 
millan. 48s. 6d.) 

THE MASTERPIECE AND THE MAN. YEATS AS I KNEW Him by Monk. 
Gibbon. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 21s.) 


The late Dr. Richard Best, National Librarian of Ireland, once re- 
marked to me that he had had many letters from Synge but had 
destroyed them: ‘I thought he could be of no importance because 
he had no conversation.’ He had done the same to his letters from 
Joyce and for the same reason. An ironic comment on two writers 
who in print at least showed such a gift of the gab. Some people even 
think it is the only gift either of them had, and Synge in particular, 
whom Joyce himself parodied, has been written off in certain circles 
as a mere embroiderer of images and cadences. Here comes now the 
first full length study of this very important writer—and it was high 
time. Yeats, the greatest figure of the ‘Irish Renaissance’, stands on 
his own legs as a poet but his greatest gift to the theatre is not his 
own plays but Synge. Yeats, comparing Synge with Burns, wrote: 
“When a country produces a man of genius he never is what it wants 
or believes it wants.’ Hence the rows over The Shadow of the Glen 
and The Playboy. And, later, the row over The Plough and the Stars. 
That Yeats, Synge and O’Casey were all three born Protestants has 
of course been held to prove that they could not understand Ireland 
but it cannot disprove their genius. O’Casey has told us at length 
about his own background; now we are indebted to Synge’s nephew, 
Edward M. Stephens, who died in 1955, and to David H. Greene, an 
American Professor, for filling in the almost equally strange but 
very different background to Synge’s work. 

Synge came of an Ascendancy family which had produced five 
bishops. His mother’s father was a fanatical rector from County 
Antrim who spent his life fighting ‘popery’ in County Cork and 
who passed on his ruthlessness to his daughter. When Synge was 
fourteen his elder brother Edward ‘was busily evicting tenants in 
Cavan, Mayo and Wicklow’ (Mayo and Wicklow were later to pro- 
vide settings for his brother’s plays). It is sad yet encouraging to 
realize that the man who stood up for ‘all that is salt in the mouth’ 
should have had to be always contending with a completely un- 
sympathetic family (not one of them ever saw one of his plays), 
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with unhappy loves, with an uncomprehending public, stupid 
critics and sometimes stupid colleagues, and with recurrent disease. 
As Yeats truly wrote, he ‘dying chose the living world for text’. But 
that he succeeded with this text is largely due to Yeats himself when 
he sent him to Aran. As the authors of this study put it, ‘Synge’s 
visit to the Aran Islands in 1898 must be one of the most remarkable 
examples on record of how sudden immersion in a new environment 
converted a man of ostensibly mediocre talent, a complete failure, 
into a writer of genius’. It points the contrast between him and 
O’Casey (who in some important ways are similar) that he took 
with him to Aran, among other books, a life of Maupassant, 
Madame Bovary, and works by Swedenborg. Synge, who had narrow 
interests but a certain European background, found his fulfilment in 
the peasantry. O’Casey, the child of the Dublin slums, forced himself 
into a wider world, yet the slums that almost broke him as a man 
were still what made him as an artist. 
* Synge’s visit to the islands had opened his eyes but for some years 
it failed to open either publishing house or theatre for him. His prose 
book, The Aran Islands, was rejected by Grant Richards on the 
ground that ‘it was too limited in appeal’ and ‘at the age of thirty, 
and after more than six years of effort, he had published exactly 
six articles, two of which were book reviews’. But now came the 
formation of the Irish National Theatre Society; the rest of the story 
is well known. The reactions of the philistines were to be expected; 
what is more interesting is the reactions of the intelligentsia. Joyce 
on first reading Riders to the Sea pronounced it un-Artistotelian. 
Stephen MacKenna, the highly intelligent and lovable translator of 
Plotinus, in a letter to Synge opted for the Yeatsian type of legendary 
play and suggested that Ireland was still ‘blessedly unripe’ for ‘frieze- 
clad Ibsens’. George Moore, completely missing the point, objected 
to the end of The Playboy and urged Synge to substitute a ‘comedy 
end’. Joseph Holloway, a Dublin architect, wrote: ‘Synge is the evil 
genius of the Abbey and Yeats his able lieutenant. Both dabble in the 
unhealthy.’ Synge’s conception of health was different. He wrote to 
MacKenna: ‘I think squeamishness is a disease, and that Ireland will 
gain if Irish writers deal manfully, directly and decently with the 
entire reality of life. I think the law-maker and the law-breaker are 
both needful in society . . . and I think the law-maker is tending to 
reduce Ireland, or parts of Ireland, to a dismal, morbid hypocrisy 
that is not a blessed unripeness.’ 

This book is full of such revealing quotations, e.g. from Synge’s 
notebooks: ‘The emotions which pass through us have neither end 
nor beginning, are part of eternalsensations, anditisthis almost cosmic 
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element in the person which gives all personal art a share in the 
dignity of the world.’ What, someone will ask, is cosmic about _ 
Christy Mahon? This is the view of those who only hear the rant and 
see the slapstick, the same people who in Waiting for Godot think of 
the tramps as merely defeated and miss both the humour and the — 
compassion. Synge is one of the forerunners of those modern play- © 
wrights for whom the drama approximates to the lyric, i.e. who 
concern themselves with problems which cannot be solved like 
those of algebra. In another sphere, Synge had no sympathy with 
the narrow tenets of the Gaelic League. In an unpublished article 
entitled ‘Can We Go Back Into Our Mother’s Womb? A Letter to the 
Gaelic League by a Hedge Schoolmaster’ he complains that this 
narrowness is ruining his countrymen ‘because, with their eyes 
glued on John Bull’s navel, they dare not be European for fear the 
huckster across the street might call them English’. The huckster 
across the street is now, of course, in authority; see what has hap- 
pened to the Abbey. But Synge, to his credit, had it both ways. As he 
came out from an anaesthetic in hospital ‘the first thing he shouted 
out was “Damn the bloody Anglo-Saxon language that a man can’t 
swear in without being vulgar” ’. 

One of the most interesting and moving things in this book is the 
account of Synge’s relations with Molly Allgood (Maire O'Neill). 
His letters to her show a surprising priggishness in the man who 
glorified ‘all that is salt in the mouth’ and who considered the tramp 
the artist of the lower classes. For instance he objects strongly to 
her picnicking with her colleagues in the Abbey Theatre: ‘It is a 
disgusting excursion on Sunday as everyone gets drunk.’ It is as 
though his mother were coming out in him but no doubt should be 
attributed to the jealousy of a lover who is in love under the shadow 
of death. Anyhow the artists are rare whose lives live up to the values 
of their work. Mr Monk Gibbon’s book on Yeats underlines what 
we know already, that this preacher of courtesy had plenty of 
‘harshness and scorn’, that this preacher of ‘beautiful lofty things’ 
had his feet very much on the earth—or in the ring and had no ob- 
jection to infighting. This is in some Ways a tiresome book because 
its chief motivation is a grievance: ‘I irritated Yeats nearly always’ — 
and those who irritated Yeats, if they persisted, got snubbed by him. 
Still it is a book worth reading. There are interesting pictures here of 
Yeats’s two sisters, Lilly and Lolly (‘The women of that family had 
been sacrificed to its men’) and many apt observations about the 
poet himself. ‘The poet had been walking along slowly in a mood 
of abstraction so deliberate as almost to appear self-conscious. It was 
as though he demanded notice and at the same time repudiated it.’ 
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From Yeats’s letters to Mr Gibbon himself come some striking 
‘apercus, e.g. ‘In my experience literature is a lifelong war against 
‘the sedentary element in speech.’ Or: ‘My generation revolted against 
“poetical diction” and Hopkins was of the generation that elaborated 
‘it... His whole life was a form of ‘poetic diction”.’ Mr Gibbon rightly 
‘comments: ‘Yeats is not quite fair. If Hopkins’s life was a form of 
‘poetic diction the same could be said with even greater truth of 
W.B.’s own.’ Mr Gibbon (whose book is a love-hate operation) sees 
many of the contradictions in his hero-villain, e.g. ‘Though he disliked 
abstractions, his own dicta have encouraged the cult of wild generali- 
zation.’ But his judgement is often invalidated by a curiously naive 
‘puritanism, e.g. ‘He has said things in his later verse which it is in- 
conceivable that either Wordsworth or Browning would have put 
into print, or that he himself could have written as a young man.’ So 
what? One feels sorry for Mr Gibbon. Whatever the goings-on behind 
_the walls, he wanted so much to get into the castle. But, as he says: 
“One could never penetrate his defences. They were the work of a 
lifetime.’ 
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LOUIS MACNEICE 


WeELCoME HonouraBLE VIsITorSs by Jean Raspail. Translated by Jean 
Stewart. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 

THE Knicuts of Matra by Roger Peyrefitte. Translated by Edward 
Hyams. (Secker & Warburg. 18s. ) 

Atmez-Vous BRAHMS by Francoise Sagan. Translated by Peter Wiles. 
(John Murray. 9s. 6d.) 

Tue Srugr oF YOUTH by Francois Mauriac. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1 5s.) 

JOHN CHRISTOPHER. VOL. I. DAWN AND Morninc by Romain Rolland. 
Translated by Gilbert Cannan. (Heinemann. 18s.) 


The French language has no equivalent of the words highbrow, low- 
brow and middlebrow and it possibly does not occur to the French 
to need terms for these matters which can be either abusive or 
laudatory according to the user, which is their curious property 
in English. Respect for the intellect is such an unquestioned feature 
of French life that should a section of French society wish to attack 
a work of art they would do so on the grounds of ineptitude, 
morality or politics—never because it displayed a dangerous clever- 
ness or was beyond the scope of popular understanding. But all the 
same French literature has the phenemonon and this collection of 
novels is a good cross section of French middlebrow writing. If they 
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differ from their English counterparts it is really in the subject 
matter: it is easy enough to imagine who will read these books in 
English with pleasure, but it is very difficult to imagine an English-_ 
man writing them: the mental level is the same, the background is 
different. és ‘ 

At first sight the subjects of these five novels seems fairly standard — 
if we see them as ‘love’, ‘youth’, ‘religious politics’, a satire on 
‘foreigners’ and the first volume of a quartet which follows its main 
character through all the vicissitudes of his life with the usual 
elaborate filling in of background and secondary characters, typical 
of the most popular book at the local Lending Library. But the love 
story is not really about love but about ‘amour’ and the fact that 
these two words are not an exact translation of each other has 
caused more confusion between the English and the French than 
most of the wars of politics and religion. The tale of youth describes 
a profoundly pious Catholic provincial milieu which has no equiva- 
lent in a Protestant society, the novel which takes the politics of 
a religious community for theme is about the Vatican, and the Saga 
deals with the life of an artist. 

Perhaps because it is the best translated Welcome Honourable 
Visitors seems the least French. It is a perfectly amiable diversion on 
the differences between East and West. The sexual triumph of the 
French member of a mixed bunch of tourists over the Japanese would 
not, perhaps, have found its counterpart in an English novel but other- 
wise the jokes seem universal enough: it makes one laugh, it is per- 
fectly intelligent, it would make a railway journey or a bad cold 
seem less tedius, but ultimately it is a waste of time. If Monsieur 
Raspail really knows about Japan let him tell us something illumina- 
ting about it. If he really hates it—as one suspects— then hate should 
win over urbanity and some real feeling emerge. As it is, the level 
he employs leaves everyone where they were with a comfortable 
feeling of their superiority as Europeans over their ex-enemies and all 
his considerable craftsmanship cannot gloss over his essential super- 
ficiality. 

The Knights of Malta is a very intricately constructed account 
of a battle for supremacy between a ‘wicked’ cardinal and the 
ancient Order of The Knights of Malta. It confuses through men- 
tioning living people by their proper names and one is not quite 
sure as a result how much is straight reportage and how much 
imaginative reconstruction, but it does convey the illusion of inter- 
national power and a hierarchy whose splendour is entirely foreign 
to people who live in the shady Close of some Barchester. It would 
please anyone who likes ‘inside the Vatican’ stories or has a nostalgia 
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for the machinations of medieval popes and would be glad to learn 
that their traditions are still carried on by contemporary cardinals. 
For this reason it was worth translating Monsieur Peyrefitte’s book, 
but if he had any other motives for writing it, and his dedication 
‘suggests he did, then it is a sad affair. He wanted to show that in a 
conflict between the Church temporal and the Church spiritual it is 
‘the latter alone which matters, survives and triumphs—but where 
is the spirituality in the book? And where the psychology of the 
spiritual life? His evil characters scheme and his good characters 
scheme and however European their setting his knights and car- 
dinals have the mask-like aspects of actors in a Japanese N6 play. He 
has the confusion of objective of all middlebrow writers: he deceived 
himself into thinking that the good would become more transcendant 
by filling the dark in with leaden strokes, failing to see that it was 
here that his real interest lay so that all that emerges is his obsession 
with the feet of clay, a sly joy in raking the mud. It has never proved 
“easy to write of the Vatican, none of whose senior members has ever 
‘Chosen Freedom’ and given a coherent picture of its workings, but 
it is more difficult still to describe intrigue without a real under- 
standing of the psychology which animates it. 

It is quite impossible to imagine an English novelist writing Aimez- 
Vous Brahms .. . not only because of the different concepts of a love 
affair which prevail but because of the attitude to a past culture 
which it implies. Elinor Glyn claimed to read only Plato and the 
Greek classics but it was hard to discern this in her work. Francoise 
Sagan proclaims her devotion to Stendhal and Proust and there they 
are on every page: however contemporary her muted tone, she is 
not really writing her own books and their triviality stems from this. 
She apes Proustian analysis, Stendhalian situations and a Sartrian 
philosophy missing the point of each. This account of a middle-aged 
woman’s amorous problems is as elegant as a French patisserie and 
as devoid of nourishment. Such respect for art is truly French, such 
abuse of it is universal. 

Dawn and Morning is a reprint of the first volume of Romain 
Rolland’s quartet John Christopher. It was extremely successful on 
its first appearance about forty years ago and there is no reason 
why it should not have a similar success now. Loosely based on the 
life of Beethoven it is a rambling hymn of praise to the artistic 
vocation. The first volume deals with the hero’s early childhood 
and everything is in it: vocation, misunderstanding, loving mother, 
odious father, poverty, love, friendship and Nature. But is there an 
artist there? Or a conventional, sentimentalized idea of the joys and 
sorrows which are supposed to accompany artistic inspiration? 
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The more one follows this rambling tale with its standardized images _ 
the more one realizes that the author has fallen into the classic 
error of confusing the nature of the creation of a work of art with its 
results, arguing a posteriori that harmony, order and serenity must _ 
spring from themselves. It undoubtedly makes art more respectable 
if it can be served up in these terms, and certainly much more sooth- 
ing but, despite its highmindedness, it has much the same effect as 
a Hollywood epic. 

Francois Mauriac is far the most serious of these writers and those 
who find him rewarding should read The Stuff of Youth. It is an early 
work prefiguring his later themes, or rather his central obsession — 
the intermingling of sexuality and religion. In this he has a fairly 
obvious English counterpart in Graham Greene and why, one 
wonders, does the mixture as produced by these two writers often 
seem strained and false? One doubts neither the fervour of their 
belief nor of their desire but one is uneasy at their juxtaposition: it 
is as if each reinforced the sensuality of the other without the 
author’s being quite aware of it. Mauriac’s French style betrays an 
almost lascivious lingering on heavily charged adjectives creating 
an atmosphere of physical oppression which seems as contrived 
as the scent of incense and lilies which lull the pious at a Catholic 
festival. This is less apparent with an English translation which, as 
this one does, renders his style more austere, but it still comes 
through sufficiently to convey the feeling that all these words are 
a barrier which the author has erected to protect himself from his 
subject. A greater writer would have forced his way through them 
and surveyed his subject from the other side. The Stuff of Youth is 
full of admirable passages describing the constricted life of an in- 
tensely religious French provincial family and gives a strong feeling 
of autobiography: the youth whose dawning piety and nascent sen- 
suality are recounted here might have become the famous writer 
Mauriac now is, but he never clarified the obscure emotions he felt 
then in a rose-laden chapel at the thought of the young girl waiting 
in the summer evening outside. 


SONIA PITT+RIVERS 


COLLECTED PoEMs by William Plomer. (Cape. 18s.) 


As a poet, William Plomer remains fugitive rather than a writer of 
fugitive verse. Occasionally, as a Zulu his fighting-sticks, he hurls 


a poem in the faces of his pursuers; and with his own Ludwig the 
Second, might well exclaim: 
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In this High Country of the Swan 
I reign, and I am sometimes pleased 
With what I plan and look upon: 

4 So life’s complexity is eased. 


But not for long! Anxiety returns. 

This hateful century is to blame. 

Bring me some ice! My forehead burns! 

; Frock-coated vultures watch my name, 

~ Now, strict as a Ripper with the razor, he omits a good Dorking 
thigh of his published work, though not the deadly and delectable 
ballad of that name, from the body assembled in his Collected 
Poems. But it remains sternly alive, spryly and slyly kicking, all the 
same. And, double-Janused, four faces are revealed: African, 
Japanese, Attic, and attic. 

_ Today, Plomer is best known for his ballads, in which the bizarre 
‘and the banal collide, then uneasily cohabit, with sensational 
results. But in this edition his straight verse suddenly surfaces like 
some long-submerged iceberg. 

The best of these poems have the smooth durability of marble. 
Like Africa itself which, a generation ahead of his time, Plomer 
trapped for a blinding second (and for ever) behind sixteen bars of 
print, the verses smell of survival: 

Limpopo and Tugela churned 

In flood for brown and angry miles 
Melons, maize, domestic thatch, 
The trunks of trees and crocodiles; 


The swollen estuaries were thick 
With flotsam, in the sun one saw 

The corpse of a young negress bruised 
By rocks, and rolling on the shore, 


Pushed by the waves of morning, rolled 
Impersonally among shells, 

With lolling breasts and bleeding eyes, 
And round her neck were beads and bells. 


That was the Africa we knew, 
Where, wandering alone, 

We saw, heraldic in the heat, 
A scorpion on a stone. 
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In Japan, with the stout hunters, Plomer was ‘unbamboozled by 
the stoutest of bamboos’. Yet, as with many other western poets, 
its secret eludes him. The Japonaiserie, scratched as if with thin, 
dry icicles on the side of Mount Fuji, nowhere matches the prose _ 
accounts in his Double Lives. But the Greek poems, many written in > 
what Plomer calls somewhere ‘the present erotic’,are among the most — 
revealingly beautiful of our time. Plomer writes with a passionately 
detached and naked-hearted honesty, as apparantly artless as it is 
artful, of the quick who are apt to be dead, as well as, in the case 
of an archaic Apollo, the dead who are all too quick: 

Dredged in a net the slender god 
Lies on deck and dries in the sun, 
His head set proudly on his neck 
Like a runner’s whose race is won. 


On his breast the Aegean lay 
While the whole of history was made; 
That long caress could not warm the flesh 
Nor the antique smile abrade. 
With classic lucidity, these timeless, transparent yet tough poems 
burn up and threaten to burn out, but remain totally undestroyed. 
They read, constantly, like poems surprised at the moment of 
creation: exploding with light and life. Many could have been 
written, as these lines on the abduction of Europa, in any age; yet 
they retain, to the present second, their vivid urgency: 
A woman one wonderful morning 
When the dew was alive on the grass 
Was washing in water like quicksilver 
And laughing at herself in the glass, 


At the quivering wiry wavy 
Stiffness of her vigorous hair 

Which crackled as she brushed it and shook it 
Like a burning branch in the air. 

Finally there is Plomer the social satirist who remarks, like a 
spider crocheting, the innocent fly-like apotheosis of the refugee 
Lotte Nussbaum, Mews Flat Mona ‘ “the soul of every party” —as if 
parties had souls’, and all the private and public hells of the over- 
fond. These relentlessly-written ballads, with their changing and 
re-awakening rhythms, mercilessly examine the human condition, 
They demand as much nerve in the reading as they must have done 
in the writing. Like life itself, a poem occasionally drops dead in 
its tracks: finishes with a miserably feeble joke (French Lisette), a 
sudden porridge of gears (The Playboy of the Demi-World), on 
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comes over with a bit of a dizzy spell (Night Thoughts in the Totten- 
ham Court Road). But the best of them (The Murder on the Downs, 
The Self-Made Blonde, Palmyra, The Widow’s Plot) stand, wholly 
individual, as some of the purest social observation since Swift. 
 Plomer, like his dreadful Dr Buckland who accidentally 
swallowed the embalmed heart of Louis Quatorze one evening after 
dinner, has always tended to find sermons not so much in stones as 
(much more difficult) in bones. After studying these poems, in a 
siesta world where many have ‘lain down, and sleep/In attitudes 
of the sick, the shot, the dead’, it seems a miracle to look up and see 
what at first appears to be the same old sky. The only thing is, it isn’t. 
| CHARLES CAUSLEY 
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POETRY AND POLITICS UNDER THE STUARTS by C. V. Wedgwood. 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 


In these Clark Lectures of 1958 Dr Wedgwood traces the inter- 
actions of poetry and politics from the accession of James I to the 
abdication of James II. In the main her account of events is un- 
complicated—indeed, seems on no profounder level than a school 
history book—but her limpidity is partly due to her mastery of the 
material, and partly to the demands of the lecture form. The result 
is certainly most readable and convincing. In this century, of course, 
the poet’s feelings about politics seemed to him just as worth ex- 
pressing and as easy to express as his feelings about love, and what 
he had to say differed little in essence from the mass opinions of his 
time. Both the great poets and the tiny poets wrote political verse 
in the same idiom: the difference between Dryden and Shadwell is 
merely one of ability, and there is no poetic underground, no secret 
revolutionary society of poets to which the best belong. In this 
sense, therefore, Dr Wedgwood’s study must necessarily be less 
deep and possibly less vital to us than a similar study of, say, the 
nineteenth century would have been. Nevertheless, in its deft and 
unassuming way her book makes several points about ‘engaged’ 
poetry of the greatest interest, for the ideological content of poetry 
is important even when the ideology is obvious. 

Her thesis is the varying relationship throughout the century 
between official and popular poetry—the poetry of the Court and 
of the streets, sophisticated and unsophisticated verse. Under James I 
the differences between the two lay not in matter, merely in manner, 
but with Charles I those popular ballads which survived the censor- 
ship began to express unrest through criticism of Buckingham and 
the friendship with Spain, while the Court poets laid on the trowel 
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even thicker. The outbreak of the Civil War (like the outbreak of — 
our two wars) brought the Court poetry nearer in directness and» 
simplicity to popular poetry: and there were, of course, skilled poets — 
on either side, with the preponderance of talent belonging to the — 
Cavaliers. Under Cromwell there is a sour and surreptitious Cavalier | 
poetic opposition, but it is not important: once again the sentiments _ 
of popular and ‘Court’ poetry coincide. The reign of Charles II is 
marked not only by politically innocuous courtly verse, but also by 
satire both for and against the King. Popular poetry sides more and — 
more with the opposition until it culminates, after the accession of 
James II, with ‘Lillibulero’, whose author claimed to have sung the 
King out of three kingdoms. 

This résumé does little justice to the pithiness of Dr Wedgwood’s 
narrative. It is the great merit of her book that we never feel that 
she is imposing an argument on her facts: on the other hand, among 
the tergiversations of sentiment and the multiplication of names 
and events she never loses her grip on the thread of clear exposition. 
And at every key point of her period she treats us to a few general 
observations all the more telling for their restraint and modesty. 

There is scarcely a passage among her abundant quotations of | 
poetic material without some outstanding excellence or sharp ap- 
positeness. How many historians would have had the poetic taste 
to bring in Cowley’s line recalling England’s greatness— “When all 
the liquid World was one extended Thames’ —or Waller’s praise of 
Charles I’s navy: 

Should nature’s self invade the world again 

And o’er the centre spread the liquid main, 

Thy power were safe, and her destructive hand 

Would but enlarge the bounds of thy command; 

Thy dreadful fleet would style thee lord of all, 

And ride in triumph o’er the drownéd ball — 
or the twelve-year-old Rochester’s picture of the crowds welcoming 
Charles II’s return: 

And Loyal Kent renews her arts agen, 

Fencing her ways with moving Groves of Men? 

Dr Wedgwood has taken fully the opportunity her theme pre- 
sented of disinterring much lively popular verse and at least one 
good forgotten poet, Marchamont Nedham, but her extracts from 
and comments on more familiar material is of equal interest. For 
instance, she finds something ‘ugly’ in Hudibras, pinpointing our 
own inchoate notions about the poem by showing that Butler was 
in fact Kicking his opponents when they were well and truly down, 
and contrasting his satire with the courage and sincerity of Mar- 
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vell’s. Again, her appreciation of Dryden is tempered by the ideo- 
logical reservations she has to make about a poem like The Hind and 
the Panther. A poet’s greatness is obviously not dependent on his 
being on the ‘right’ side, but in the last analysis the seriousness of his 
political opinions, his place in the issues of his age and the depth of 
his emotion about them have a profound bearing on the size of his 
achievement and our sense of whether or not he has properly ful- 
filled himself. From this aspect it is not the least valuable office of 
Dr Wedgwood’s book to give us renewed confidence in Marvell 
and confirm our hesitancy to accord Dryden the highest place, and 
this for considerations other than the currently fashionable one of 
language. 
ROY FULLER 


POETRY OF THIS AGE, 1908-1958 by J. M. Cohen. (Hutchinson. 25s. 
Grey Arrow. 5s.) 

Very few living critics could have undertaken this book, which 
treats of the major poetry written in Russian, English, Italian, French 
and Spanish during the present century. It is not merely his linguistic 
equipment that distinguishes Mr Cohen, but his appetite for verse and 
his large European view of the whole matter. His scope is much 
wider than that of any other writer save Professor Bowra (whose 
Heritage of Symbolism and The Creative Experiment covered much 
of the same ground). He deals with poets in groups that have nothing 
to do with their nationalities or their languages, but only with 
the kind of stylistic or doctrinal resemblances that enable George, 
Rilke and Valéry to stand together in one chapter, and Machado, 
Apollinaire, Montale and Eliot in another. Of these groups the first 
is more convincing than the second, though neither may ultimately 
be very helpful; but the first thing to be said is that the book cannot 
help doing us good merely by claiming that a global view of modern 
poetry is possible. Ordinary critics seem by comparison to practise 
the art of distinguishing between flea and louse. 

However, there are differences between fleas and lice, and a fortiori 
between great poets. These divine distinctions— for they make each 
poet a separate and uniquely natured world—tend to be lost in Mr 
Cohen’s book. Perhaps it could not have been otherwise; but whether 
the failure is attributable to the author or to his genre, there is lacking 
here any sense of uniqueness, and what goes with that sense, of love. 
When Mr Cohen is discussing poets I know I have difficulty in 
recognizing them; not because he positively misrepresents them 
(though he is imperceptively harsh on Pound and on Stevens grossly 
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inadequate) but because he expresses their ‘thought’ so efficiently . 
that we seem to be offered not the whole fruit butacharacterless juice: 
of ideas. And consequently I did not expect, nor get, much help with | 
the poets | don’t know. 


Part of the difficulty is that Mr Cohen is, on the whole, more in- 


terested in movements, and in the relation of poetry to the Zeitgeist, 
than in poems. And some of his historical generalizations seem 
debatable. For example, ‘We have returned to a situation roughly 
parallel to that of the seventeenth century when only the exceptional 
insight can be translated into a poem, and when the enthusiasms, 
the aspirations and the regrets, that were the material of the sixteenth 
century and of the nineteenth century, fail to convince either poet 
or reader. The relation here predicated between sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century poetry is invalid simply because the earlier 
poetry was not naively spontaneous, though for other reasons as 
well. Similarly the picture of the Victorian poetry reader, represented 
as needing no help save a mythological dictionary and a concordance 
to the Bible, is oversimple to the point of uselessness (the Victorians 
read Shelley, for instance, and even Donne). The habit of making | 
poetry deeply dependent upon the political and economic history 
of its time produces some queer generalizations, for example, the 
statement that new experiments ‘being the product of social tensions’ 
‘could not make much headway in the decade of false prosperity, 
but waited for the onset of the next crisis, the slump of 1929’. This 
statement not only seems to be at odds with historical facts, but to 
be of a kind that could not in any circumstances be true. 

Mr Cohen, one infers, sees the impact of events upon poetry as 
absolutely immediate; and this is partly what makes his poets 
different from any I ever imagined. ‘Ungaretti saw service as an 
infantryman, and it was in the isolation of the trenches that he threw 
off the shreds of rhetoric which still hung about him owing to his 
contacts with the Symbolists and the even more declamatory en- 
thusiasts for the 1909 Manifesto.’ Reading that, I have no idea of what 
Ungaretti is supposed to have done in his trench; and even if the 
picture were clearer I doubt if I could accept it as something likely 
to have occurred. The same kind of flat unacceptable certainty 
characterizes the remark that part of ‘Little Gidding’ ‘describes a 
warden’s walk through the streets of London at dawn just before the 
All Clear. The fires that are now raging were kindled by flying 
bombs.’ Flying bombs were unheard of when the poem was pub- 
lished; but, leaving that aside, this is surely a damaging way to intro- 
duce anybody to Mr Eliot’s great poem. 

When Mr Cohen offers close analysis of representative poems he 
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is careful and patient, but the desire to make history can still guide 
his pen. Commenting on 
Light breaks on secret lots, 
< On tips of thought where thoughts smells in the rain; 
he makes some good points, but also asserts that ‘no poet before 
Thomas would have attempted the alliteration . . . none would have 
dared the repetition of thought and thoughts’ in these lines. Of course 
one cannot imagine another poet writing precisely these lines, but 
that is not what is meant; and | cannot believe that the kind of parallel 
we are challenged to find is really so far to seek; try Shakespeare. 
_ The large geographical and linguistic scales to which Mr Cohen 
works may be beneficial, but the large historical scale is falsifying. 
Poems and poets come out wrong for the sake of some pattern. One 
last instance: Mr Cohen admires Edwin Muir’s poem ‘The Horses’, 
but feels compelled to argue that it marks ‘the conclusion of a move- 
ment which began with Hofmannsthal’s vision of the disorderly ship 
and Hardy’s dismissal of the whole human experiment’. It is because 
I do not understand how a poem could behave in precisely this way 
that the greater part of this book meant nothing to me; and although 
Mr Cohen himself is clearly a skilful devotee of poetry, I cannot 
help thinking his book will appeal more to people who like to talk 
largely about it, or to use it as a way of illustrating historical or 
political arguments, than to people who actually read it. 
FRANK KERMODE 


FROM GAUTIER TO ELIOT: the influence of France on English literature, 
1851-1939 by Enid Starkie. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


Readers who, remembering Dr Starkie’s serious and searching study 
of Rimbaud, tackle her present book with great expectations are 
likely to be disappointed. She conscientiously covers her wide field 
—ninety years of literature in two countries—and provides plenty 
of information; there are summaries of all the literary movements 
and theories from Art for Art’s Sake to Surrealism. But there is little 
illumination, seldom the original comment or fresh phrase that show 
4 critic has read and thought for himself; the style is lifeless and 
cliché-studded. No doubt this aridity is inherent in her chosen ap- 
proach, the study of influences divorced from critical appreciation. ‘I 
do not intend to estimate relative merit —or indeed worth at all,’ she 
declares, and such judgements as she allows herself to pass are for 
the most part conventional. She goes on to say: ‘It is more important 
to realize whence the literature of a country comes than where it is 
going.’ But (assuming that Dr Starkie does not really mean to imply 
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that English literature ‘comes from’ France) surely the important | 
question is what the literature of a country 1s; ‘influences’ aren't 


interesting in themselves, but in relation to the eventual production — 


of a writer—what he makes of the source-material or the guiding» 
theory, how and why it becomes transmuted into something different 
and personal. The fact, for instance, that Conrad (whom Dr Starkie 
unaccountably does not mention) learnt from the study of French 
novelists a discipline, an ideal out of which he was subsequently to_ 
evolve hisownhighly original work, is of considerable interest; where- 
as the fact that in 1877 (as she informs us) John Payne transposed 
Baudelaire’s Invitation au Voyage into ‘his own milder idiom’ is not. 

Baudelaire, indeed, provides a case in point. Nobody is better 
aware than Dr Starkie of his true greatness, which has nothing to 
do with the claptrap of ‘Satanism’ with which he was for too long 
identified. Yet there is scarcely a hint of his real quality in the vague 
and conventional analysis given here, whereas the ‘Baudelairean’ 
travesties of his English imitators are dealt with seriously and in 
detail. The weakness of this supposedly impartial approach is re- 
vealed in such an insensitive rapprochement as this, in a comment 
on George Moore’s Flowers of Passion: ‘there is also Baudelaire’s 
habit of metaphorical comparison, such as “Mon d@me est un 
cimetiére abhorré de Ia lune’, in such lines as, in Annie, ““My heart 
is like a crystal filled with tears”, and, in Song, “My soul is like a 
house of doves”’.’ 

Although Dr Starkie gives a detailed account of French literature 
during her chosen period, her picture of English literature is in- 
evitably an incomplete and somewhat distorted one. Not only does 
she deliberately omit mention of such writers as escaped French 
influence, but she tends to over-state her case. Chapter 5 closes with 
the astonishing statement: ‘Everything that was most vital and 
original in English fiction during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century came from France.’ This boils down actually to George 
Moore; Meredith and Hardy are not mentioned; as to Henry James, 
who admittedly benefited from French theory and discipline, he is 
supposed to have ‘received from the French novelists . . . the desire 
to penetrate deeply inside the characters he was depicting’, as if his 
subtle psychology were a borrowed thing! An erotic stanza from 
Rossetti’s Nuptial Sleep is quoted with the comment: ‘Although no 
direct influence of French literature can be proved in Rossetti, it is 
the Kind of poem associated more with France than with England.’ 
Yeats, who ‘bears his readers, on spiritual wings, into the beyond’, 
is pigeon-holed asa Symbolist; Wilfred Owen was ‘able to adapt the 
mood [of Corbiére and Laforgue] to his personal war experience’ — 
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a peculiar emphasis! Virginia Woolf ‘wrote in the Proustian mood’ 
before knowing Proust, but as she had read Joyce she ‘could have 
imbibed much of the French atmosphere unconsciously from him’. 
As for Joyce himself, of course he was steeped in knowledge of 
French literature as in every other sort of knowledge; but it is going 
a bit far to claim a likeness to Racine on the strength of the 24-hour 
span of Ulysses. 
_ The closing chapter reveals the real motive behind this tenden- 
tious rehashing of literary history; it contains an impassioned plea 
for Anglo-French co-operation in defence of European culture 
and that absurd analysis of the French character which has been 
pointed out by another critic elsewhere, but which I can’t resist 
quoting once again, it is so blatantly false and so obviously contra- 
dicts all she has been trying to tell us of the great writers of the 
past ninety years: ‘France stamps all her citizens with one special 
characteristic, a laughing acceptance of life as tise 

JEAN STEWART 
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A FAMILY OF FRIENDS. The Story of the Transatlantic Smiths by 
Robert Allerton Parker. (Museum Press. 27s. 6d.) 


The story of the Transatlantic Smiths could be called the story of the 
link between an erstwhile travelling salesman from New Jersey and 
the families Strachey and Stephen of Bloomsbury. This story, highly 
complex and involving many eminent men and women of the 
literary world in both Europe and America, covers almost one 
hundred years. Yet Mr Parker has attempted to pack ‘the complete 
history of the Smith family’ into 220 short pages. A satisfactory com- 
pilation of such a work would surely require the patience and know- 
ledge, the experience in research as well as the literary talent, of a 
Van Wyck Brooks. In A Family of Friends, alas, Mr Parker reveals 
few signs of any of these qualities. 

_ The Friends, it is perhaps needless to point out, are the American 
Quaker Smiths, those evangelizing expatriates whose two daughters 
became the wives of Bernard Berenson and Bertrand Russell and 
whose only son, by remaining firmly nobody's husband and com- 
posing resplendent English prose, became the ‘most famous’ mem- 
ber of the family. 

So much is known, so much has been written, and so recently, 
about ‘B.B.’, Logan Pearsall Smith and Lord Russell that one turns 
with eager anticipation to what Mr Parker has to say about the lives 
of those responsible for one of the most fascinating of all American 
expatriate sagas. And even the little he tells us here about the elder 
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Smiths— patchy, wordy, gossipy, as it is—makes one wish for a full- 
length biography of this odd American couple who settled in 
England, never to return to their native land. 

_ The one-time superintendent of the Whitall-Tatum glass factory 
in South Millville, Robert Pearsall Smith was soon ‘caught up into 

Paradise and heard unspeakable words which it is unlawful to utter’, 
an experience which evidently propelled young Robert into uttering 
billions of other, loftier words on the public platforms on two con- 
tinents. He became, indeed, the Billy Graham of the late nineteenth 
century, preaching the ‘Higher Life’ and ‘divine guidance’ not only 

to throngs at Brighton and Oxford and to members of the aristo- 
cracy in great English country houses, but to huge audiences of 
enraptured Germans who acclaimed the American ex-salesman (who 
hadn’t a word of their language) as a Weltmissionar! As his ‘battle- 
cry’ in Berlin and elsewhere Smith chose the line: Jesus errettet mich 

~— jetzt! 

"While Robert was being errettet, his wife Hannah (née Whitall) — 
a tough, unhysterical New Englander whose life- motto was ‘Broad, 
Broader, Broadest’ and whose photograph seated at her desk beneath 
a cascade of stirring Biblical exhortations is worth many pages of 
the text— was pouring forth a Niagara of tracts and books, of which 
‘The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life’ became the ‘most famous’ 
in both England and America. Hannah was also a highly successful 
Bible reader, preaching ‘in her quiet, persuasive way . . . a sort of 
passive Christianity’ to audiences so large that at Brighton ‘the 
Dome could not hold the numbers’. It was also at this Meeting, in 
1875, that Robert parachuted headlong out of Paradise, back to 
Philadelphia, and into the arms, via his daughter Mary (later Mrs 
‘B.B.’) of — Walt Whitman! Of Hannah the old poet took a very grim 
view, but of Robert he observed: ‘though once a missionary or some- 
thing or other of that useless sort, (Pearsall) is. . . fond of horses, 
good living, believing in goods... ’ The cause of Robert’s fall, 
writes Mr. Parker, ‘was a story long familiar to all historians of the 
Christian heresies’, a remark vaguely suggesting that this is a subject 
with which Mr Parker has been ‘long familiar’ and that he could, if 
he would, write the life of the Smith who was once able to exclaim: 
‘All Europe is at my feet!’ 

But this Mr Parker has not done. Instead, he has dissipated his 
efforts on a hundred-year scrapbook in words, in the middle of which 
is happily sandwiched an album of family portraits, a gallery of 


late-Victorian gems. 
JAMES STERN 
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